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TO THE READER. 


The following translations were undertaken 
for a twofold reason, and that a selfish one: 
because it is joy to live awhile very close to the ' 
thought of another, when that other is a light- 
giver: because it is joy to pldce within the reach 
of certain of onds fellows what one believes to be 
admirable and good. 

Yet, in offering to those who have not read the 
origincd, an English version of two of Maurice 
MaetcrlincUs plays, I feel as one that, having 
marvelUd at a rose in the garden', should poorly 
fashion its image 'in paper to give to his friend. 
— I should have preferred to place the volume 
in your hands without so much as a word oj 
eulogy for its many obvious and more or less 
inevitable shortcomings; but the laws of the 
"Scott Library" forbid the silence I desire, and 
oblige me to add a few prefatory words. 
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TO THE READER. 


Maurice Maeterlinck was born at Glffttt on 

C' 

August 29/A, 1862; his published works are as ^ 
follows : — 

Serres Chaudks {a small volume of ver$e\ 
1889. " . 

La Princessk Maltune {a p>ose drama in five 
a€ts\ 1890. 

Les Aveugles (two pfose dramas iu om act^ 
entitled respectively “1/Intruse*' and **Les 
Avkugi,es”), 1890. 

I/Ornemknt des Nocks. Spirituelles {trans- 
lated from the Flemish of Fan Ruysbroeck^ 
and preceded by an Introduction)^ 1891. * 

Les Sept I^rincesses {a prose drama in one 
act), 1891. 

Pell6as et MihjsvNDE (rt prose drama in five 
acts), *1892. 

Alladine et Palomides: Interieur; La 
Mort de 'J'intagiles {three short prose 
dramas published in the same volume)^ 1894^^ 

Les DisciPf.KS a Sais et les Fragments de 
Novaias {translated from the German and 
preceded by an Introduction), 

A translation of one of the masterpieces of ' 
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TO THE READER. 


E//^J!r^ literature should perhaps be added to 
this Ms f; a tragedy of John Ford's, adapted for 
representation by the Theatre de rUiuvre'\last 
winte^ under the title of ^*Annabella." 

As regards the future, we may expect in the 
autumn of this year a new voliime, entitled “ Le 
Trisor des HumblesP 

Beyond this, it seems to me that nothing need be 
said. The bulk of Maurice Alaeterltnck's zuork 
has been written in prou\ but he is pre-eminently 
a poet, one who— profoundly conscious of life's 
mystery — seeks to draw near the uitapproached, 
to see the unseen, to hear the unheard, to express 
the inexpressible. — Jf full and fair judgment of a 
poefs work depended on the intelligence merely, it 
might be profitable for one ivho kneiv it ivell to take 
it carefully to p ’eces, to cons., r the beauties and 
the^ blemishes -of its workmat. 'fy, and, clearly 
ascertaining the cause of every ejfect, thus help 
others to a rightful understanding of the whole. 
But a poet is, of all men, he that drains nearest to 
the soul of things ; and in seeking to understand 
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TO THE READER. 


what concerns the son/, nothing avails/^yt the 
soul itself. 

We live within the sluuiotv of a veil that no 
Man’s hand can lift. Some are born neag it, as 
it wercy and pass their lives striving to peer 
through its wcby^catching^ now and again visions 
of inexplicable .things ; but some of us live so far 
from the veil that we fzot only deny its existence^ 
but delight in mockmg those that perceive tvJuxt 
we cannot. — And yet we know and acknowledge 
that our perceptions of things material and 
positive are bounded by the nature of our 
senses. — If you and I tvere standing on a height 
togethery ive both should be able to realise that 
the grass was deivy at our feety that the wind 
blew from the westy (hat the sky above us was 
cloudless and serene. Yet, beyond the village 
in the valleyy it might chance that you saw 
fiothing clearly y neither the silver river^ nor the 
spire halfway up the hilly nor the misty peaks 
beyond. And whilst I stood gazing at what for 
you existed noty the passing swallovds highest 
notey the shrill cry of the grasshoppery a hundred 



TO THE READER. 

insect-vo^s at our feet^ might reach your ears 
imd never pierce my silence. Nor, if we spent 
the whole day there, seeking to share perceptions, * 
should I Jbe able to make you see, nor you to make 
me hear, beyond the limits of our senses. 

The soul has senses as the body has; and it 
seems to me that tlu work of a poet — so he walk 
hand in hand with truth, revealing unto us as 
best he may the face she shows him — asks to be 
accepted or rejected in silence. For the nearer he 
stand to the veil, the keener his ears to catch 
lifis whispers, and the more vibrating his 
sensibility to the analogies that bind together the 
seen and the unseen, tJte more impossible it must 
become to weigh the value of what he gives us, 
since tlu only proof of its truth is tlu comf ten- 
sion — here or there, partial or entire-l jf some 
similar or kindred soul. 

It has Been affirmed in print, by one possibly 
unconscious of his own malformation, that 
Maurice Maeterlinck is 'a hopeless mental cripple ; 

. // has also been written that a certain work of his 
is a masterpiece pure and eternal, sufficient of 
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TO THE READER, 

♦ 

itself to immortalise his 7uime, a nante^hai must 
ever be blessed by those that hunger after what ^ 
great and beautiful 

Both critics ivere eminent^ and sincere^ 

I should like to add that the song in Act II L 
of ^'Pelleas and Melisanda'* has been inserted 
at the author^s request instead of that which 
appeai^ed in the originaL 
I should also like to re77iind you ot^ce again 
that, what you have before you is merely a pc^er 
flower without perfmne. Lonly hope that it may ^ 
lead you to delight in that of which the following 
pages are so poor a counterfeit. 
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Pelleas and Melisanda. 



Persons. 

•ArKel, King of AlUmonde. 

Genevieve, Mother of Pelleas and Golaud. 
Pelleas,! 

I Grandsons of Arkel. 

Golaud, j 

Melisanda. 

Little Yniold, Son of Golaud by a previous 
marriage. 

A Doctor. 

The Door-keeper. 

Maid-servants, Beggars, etc 



^ct I. 




PELL^AS AND MELJSANDA. 

ACT I. 

Scene I. 

The Castle Door. 

THE MAID-SERVANTS \within\ 

Open the door I Open the door ! 

THE DOOR-KEEPER \witliin\ 

Who is there? Why have you come and 
waked me? Out by the little doors, out by 
the little doOrs ; there are enough of them ! . . . 

'A SERVANT [within]. 

We have come to wash the door-stone, the ' 
door and the steps ; open ! open 1 

another servant [within] 

.Theni are to be great doings 1 • 

IS 



PELLEAS And MELISANDA. Act 1. 

THIRD SERVANT \withtn\ 

I 

There are to be great merry-makings ! Opgn 
quickly! 

ALL THE SERVANTS. 

Open ! open ! 

THE DOOR-KEEPER. 

Wait ! wait ! I don’t know that I shall be 
able to open the door ... It never ■ is 
opened . . . Wait until daylight comes . . . 

FIRST SERVANT. 

o 

It is light chough outside ; l ean .see the sun'" 
through the chinks ... 

THE DOOR-KEEPER. 

Here are the big keys . . . Oh ! oh I how 
they grate, the bolts and the locks! . . . Help 
me I help me I 

ALL THE* SERVANTS. 

We are pulling, we are pulling ... 

SECOND SERVANT. 

It will not open . . . 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


-Sa i 

FIRST SERVANT. 

Ahr ^hl It is opening! It is opening 
slowly !* 

THE, DOOR-KEEPER. 

,^How it creaks ! It will wake the whole 
house . . . 

SECOND SERVANT \appearing on the threshold\ 
Oh I how light it is already out of doors ! 

FIRST SERVANT. 

, The suh is rising on the sea ! 

THE DOOR-KEEPER, 
it is open ... It is wide open 1 . . . 

\All the Maidservants 
appear on the thres- 
, xvhich they 

crossi\ 

FIRST SERVANT. 

I shaUJbegin by washing the door-stone. 

SECOND SERVANT. 

be able to clean all this 
17 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act i- 


OTHER SERVANTS. 

Bring water ! bring water ! 

THE DOOR-KEEPER. 

• n 

Yes, yes ; pour water, pour water, pour out 
ail the waters of the flood ; you will never 
be able to do it . . . 


Scene II. 

A Forest 

[Melisanda is discovered 
beside a* spring. 
Enter GOLAUD.] 

GOLAUD. 

I shall never find my way out of the forest 
again. Heaven knows where that beast has 
led me. I thought I had wounded it to death; 
and here are traces of blood. Yet now I have 
lost sight of it ; I think I am lost myself— and 

my dogs cannot find me. I shall retrade my 
i8 



Sc, ii. PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

steps . * V-I think I hear some one crying * . . 
Oh I oh 1 what is that at the water* s edge ? . . . 
A little maid weeping at the water’s edge? 
\He €OUghs!\ She seems not to hear me. - I 
cannot see her face. \He draws nearer a7td 
foucAes MelISANDA on the shoulder?^ Why are 
you crying? [Melisanda starts and prepares 
to run away^ Fear nothing. You have nothing 
to fear. Why are you crying here, all alone? 

MELISANDA. 

Do not touch me ! do not touch me ! 

* ’ ' GOLAUD. 

Fear nothing ... 'I shall not do you . . . 
Oh I you are beautiful ! 

MELISANDA. 

Do touch me! do not touch me! or } 
shall throw myself into the water ! . . . 

. ' GOLAUD. 

: I ai^ not touching'you . . . See, I shall stand 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA, Act I 

hem, right against the tree. You be 

afraid. Has some one hurt you? 

MELISANDA. 

Oh ! yes ! yes ! yes ! 

[Ske sobs profoundly^ 
noLAUD. 

Who was it that hurt you ? 

MELISANDA. 

All of them ! all of them ! 

* GOLAUD. 

How did they hurt you ? 

MELISANDA. 

I will not tell ! I cannot tell I 
GOLAUD. 

Come ; you must not cry so. Where ha^ 
you come from ? 


MELLSANDA, 

I ran away 1 I ran away i 
20 



Sc. li. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


GOLAUD. 

Ves f fiht from where did you run away ? 

MELISANDA. 

I anv lost ! . . ; lost ! . . . Oh 1 lost here . , . 
I don't belong here ... I “w'as not born 
there . . . 

GOLAUD. 

Where do you come from ? Where were you 
born ? 

MELISANDA. 

OhJ oh! far from here ... far ... far .. . 

GOLAUD. 

What is it that shines so at the bottom of the 
water? 

MELISANDA. 

Where ? — Ah ! that is the crown he gave me. 
tt^fell in crying . . . 

GOLAUD. 

ACrt>wn? — Who gave you a crown? — I will 
sy to reach it . . . 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act i. 


MELISANDA. 

No, no ; I don’t want it ! I don’t W 2 <^rtt ! . 

I had sooner die . . . die at once ... 

GOLAUD. 

1 could easily take it out. The water is not 
very deep. 

MELISANDA. 

I don’t want it ! If you take it out, J. shall 
throw myself in instead ! . . , 

GOLAUD. 

No, no ; I shall leave it there. It could be 
reached without trouble, howevA It see,m$ to 
be a very fine crown. — Is it long since you ran 
away ? 

MELISANDA. 

Yes, yes . . . Who arc you? 

GOLAUD. 

I am the Prince Golaud — grandson of Arlcgl.* 
the old King of Allemondc . . . 

MELISANDA. ' 

Oh ! you have got grey hairs already , . , 
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Sc ii. PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

GOLAUD. 

Yes ; la^w, here, at the temples . . . 
MELISANDA. 

And yefur beard too . . . Why are you looking 
a.t me in that way ? 

GOLAUD. 

I am looking at your eyes. Do you never 
dose your eyes ? 

MELISANDA. 

Yes, yes ; I close them at night . . . 

GOLAUD. 

Why do you look so astonished ? 

MELISANDA. 

Are you. a giant? 

GOLAUD. 

I am a^an like other men . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Why :did you come here ? 

, 23 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act i. 


GOLAUD. 

« 

I don’t know myself. I was hurvtJng in -the 

I 

forest 1 was pursuing a boar. I missed my 
way. — You look very young. How old are you? 

MELISANDA. 

I.am beginning to feel cold ... 

GOLAUD. 

Will you come with me? 

MELISANDA. 

No, no, I shall stay here . . . 

GOLAUD. 

You cannot stay here all alone. You cannot 
stay hcie all night . . . What-is your name? 

MELISANDA. 

?Jclisanda. 

GOLAUD. 

. You will be afraid, all alone. One (;^nnot tell 
what thcie may be here ... all nig^t . . . 
all alone ... it is not possible. 
come, give me your hand . . . 
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Sc. iii. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA, 


MELISANDA. 

» 

Oh not touch 4nc! . . . 

- GOLAUD. 

You must not cry out ... I shall not 
touch you again. Only come with me. The 
night will be very dark and very cold, fome 
with me . . . 


MELISANDA. 

Which way arc you going ? 

GOLAUD. 

I don’t know ... I too am lost . . . 

\ Exeunt 1 


Scene III. 

A Hall in the Castle. 

[Arkel and Genlvievi. 
are discovered^ 

GENEVIEVE. 

* 

if what he writes to his brother Pellcas * 
25 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. Act i. 

— “ One evening, I found her all in tears beside 
a spring, in the forest where I had losjfefrpy way, 

I neither know her age, nor who she is, nor 
whence she comes, and I dare not question her, 
for she must have had some great fright; tod 
whenever she is asked what happened, she 
bursts out crying like a child, and sobs so 
profoundly that one is afraid. Just as I 
came upon her beside the spring, a golden 
crown had slipped from her hair and had fallen 
into the depths of the water. She was, 
moreover, dressed like a princess, although her 
garments had been torn in the briars. It is 
now six months since I married her, and I 
know no more than on the day of our meeting. 
Meantime, my dear Pelleas, you whom I love 
more than a brother, although we were not born 
of the same father; meantime, prepare tny 
return ... I know that my mother will gladi/ 
forgive me. But I fear the king, our vto^bte 
grandfather; I fear Arkel, in spite of alljhi$|^d^; 
ness, for I have disappointed by this, 
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Sciil PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

marriage, all his political schemes, and I fear 
tl^at MeiilSnda’s beauty, in his wise eyes, will 
not excuse my folly. If he consent, however, 
to welconje her as he would welcome his own 
daughtet, on the third evening after the recefpt 
of this letter, light a lamp at the top of the 
tower overlooking the sea. I shall perceive it 
from the deck of our ship; if not, I shall 
go further, and never return . . What do 
you say to this ? 

ARKEL. 

Nothing. He has done what he probably 
had to do. I am very old, and yet I have 
never for one instant seen clearly within myself ; 
how then would you have me judge the deeds 
of others? I am not far from the grave, and 
I am incapable of judging myself . . . One is 
always nciistaken unless one shuts one’s eyes. 
What he has done may seem strange to us; and 
that Js all. He is more than ripe in years, and 
himself, as a boy might do, to 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA Acti. 

a little girl whom he found by a spring . . . 

This may appear strange to us, beegMse w« €Jui 

« 

only see the wrong side of destinies . ; 4 th$, 
wrong side even of our own . He had 
always followed my advice hitherto; I* thought 
to make him happy in sending him to ask tof 
the Princess Ursula's hand . . . He never 
could bear solitude, and since his wife's death 
he had grieved to be alone; this marriage 
would have put an end to long wars and to 
ancient enmities ... lie has not willed it 
so. Let it be as he has willed I have never ^ 
put myself in the way of a destiny; anS he 
knows his own future better than I do. There 
is no such thing, perhaps, as the occurrence’ of 
purposeless events . 

GENEVIEVE. 

lie has always been so prudent, so graVCi 
so firm ... If it were Fcllcas I should 
stand . . . But he . . at his age . . 

IS he going to bring into our 
28 



Sc. liK 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


strangci* pJ’*4^ed up by the road-side . . Since 

7 

^9 wife's death he lived but for his son, little 
Ynlold, an^ if he was about to remarr}^, it was 
because ypu had wished it . . . And now . . 

little girl in the forest ... lie has forgotten 
all ^ . What are we to do ? 

[Enter Pelleas.] 

ARK EL 

Who is that coming in ? 

‘ GENEVIEVE. 

It 19 Pelleas. He has been crying. 

ARKEL. 

Is that you, Pelleas? Come a little nearer, 
that I may see you in the light . . . 

, PELLEAS. 

* % 

> firnmdfather, I received another letter at the 




PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act i. 


ARKEL. 

V 

You wish to leave before your brother’s 
return?— Your friend is perhaps legs ill than 
he supposes . . . 

PELLEAS. 

His letter is so sad that death is visible 
between the lines ... He says that he knows 
precisely the day that death must come . . . 
He says that 1 can outstrip it if I will, but that 
there is no time to lose. The journey is veiy 
long, and if I await Golaud’s return it may be 
too late . . . 


ARKEL. 

It would be well to wait awhile, nevertheless. 
We cannot tell what this home-coming prepares 
for us. And besides is not your father here, 
overhead, more dangerously ill, perhaps, than 
your friend . . . Are you able to ch^lhse 
between father and friend . . .? ^ 
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Sp. iv. PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

GENEVIEVE. 

Bp sure to light the lamp this very evening, 
Pplleas . . 

severally?^ 


Scene IV. 

Before the Castle. 

{Enter GENEVIEVE and 

Melisanda.] 

MELISANDA. 

It is dusky in the gardens. And what big 
forests, what big forests all around round the 
paipce! . . . 

GENEVIEVE. 

ICeSs ; it astonished me too when I first came 
.'gild it astonishes everybody. There are 
tjfhpre one never sees the sun. But one so 
accustomed to it all . . . It i^ 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act i. 


long ago, it is long ago . . It is n^Iy 
forty years since I came to live here . . . Look 
the other way, you will have the light of 
the sea . . . 

MELISANDA. 

I hear a noise below . . . 

GENEVIEVE 

Yes; some one is coming up towards us • * 
Ah ! it IS Pclleas . he still seems weary of 
having waited for you so long . . . 

* 

MELISANDA. 

He has not seen us yet 

GENEVIEVE. 

♦ 

I think he has seen us, but he does not quite 
know what to do Pclleas, PelleaSi is that 
you? 

PLLLFAS 

Yes* ... I was coming towards the sea . • ^ 

GENEVIEVE. 

So were we; we were in search of 
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Sc. iv. PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

Here it is a little brighter than elsewhere; and 
yfit the i^a^s gloomy. 

PELLEAS. 

We shall have a storm to-night. There has 
been one every night for some time, and yet 
how calm it is now . . . One might put 
forth in ignorance, never to return. 

MKLISANIM. 

Something is leaving the haibuui . . . 

PELLEAS. 

It must be a big ship . . . Tier lights are very 
high, we shall sec her presently when she sails 
into that band of light . . • , 

GENEVIEVE. 

I don't know that we shall be able to see 
her . . . there is still a mist on the sea . . . 


PELLEAS. 

It seems as if the mist were slowly rising . . . 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA 


Act i 


MELISANDA 

Yes , I see a little light over thei*e that f d»d 
not see bcfoic 

PLLLEAS, 

It is a beacon, there are others that.we 

T 

cannot yet sec 

MfcLISAND\ 

I he ship is m the light . She is Already 
fai away 

PI LLK\S 

It IS a foreign ship She seems to tne larger 
than any of ours 

MELISANDA 

It is the ship that brought me here ! • , 

PELLEAS. 

0 

She is going at full sail 

Ml LIS AN DA. 

It is the ship that brought me here;’’ 
big sails , 1 know her by her 
34 



Sc. iv. PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

PELLEAS. 

She will\ave a bad sea to-night 

MELISANDA 

V/hy*is she leaving to-night^ . . One can 

b^tdly see her no'v . . . She will be wrecked 
perhaps . . . 

PELLEAS. 

Night is falling very fast . . 

[ Silence ] 

GENFVIEVE. 

Is no one going to speak any moic^ 
Have you nothing more to say to one an- 
other? . / . It is time to go in. Pelleas, show 
the way to Melisanda. I must go and see little 
Yniold a moment. 

lExiL\ 

PELLEAS. 

There is nothing to be seen now on the 
sea * * 

MELISANDA. 

qtfter lights. 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act u 


PELLEAS. 

Those are the other beacons . . , Do y<!?u 

hear the sea? ... It is the wind rising . . . 

v\ 

Let us go down this way. Will you Jfive me 
your hand? 

MELISANDA. 

You see, my hands are full ... 

PELLEAS. 

I will hold you by the arm, the path is steep, 
and it is very dark ... I am perhaps goings 
away to-morrow . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Oh! . . . Why arc you going? 






ACT II. 


Scene I. 

A Spring in the Pmk, 

\Entcr ri:LLT:As and 
M ELIS AN DA.] 

PELTJ'AS. 

Yo(|i don’t know vvhclc 1 have brought you? 
I often come and sit here towards noon, when 
it tB too hot in the gardens. The air is stifling 
to-day, even in the shadow of the trees. 

MELTSANDA. 

\Ohl the water is clear . 


PELLEAS. 


'nJtU 


as winter. It is an old deserted 
was once, they say, a miraculous 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. Actil 

spring, — it opened the eyes of the blind,— it is'i 
still called “ blindman’s well,” 

MELISANDA. 

Does it open the eyes of the blind no' more? , 

' PKLLEAS. 

Now that the king himself is nearly blii:l^,.,n0 
one comes to it . . . 

MELISANDA. 

How lonely it is here! . . . There is no sound 
to be heard. 

PELLEAS. 

There is always a marvellous silence . . * One 
seems to hear the water sleep . . . Would you 
like to sit down on the edge of the marble 
basin ? 1 here is a lime-tree which the sun n^^er > 
pierces . . . 

MELISANDA. 

I am going to lie down on the 
should like to see the bottom of the 
40 



Sc. t. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


1*1 r li:as 

> It has never yet been seen. It is perhaps as 
deep as the sea. -No one knows whence this 
watei* conies. Perhaps from the depths of the 
earth ... * 

MELISANDA. 

If something were shining down at the bottom, 
one might see it perhaps 

PFLLFAS. 

‘Do not lean so far over . . 

MELISANDA 

I want to touch the water 

* 

PLLLEAS. 

Take care not to slip . I will hold }oii 
by the hand . 

MELISANDA. 

No, no, I want to dip both hands in . it 
seems as if my hands were ill to-day . . . 

PELLEAS 

Obi care! take care! Meli- • 



t^ELLEAS AND- MELISANDA Act % 

sanda! . Mclisanda! Oh I yoiir 

hair ! 


MELISANDA \draivm^ herself 
I cannot, I cannot reach it . . 


PELLEAS. 

Your hair dipped into the water 


MELISANDA. 


Yes, yes; it is longer than my arms . It 
is longer than myself . . . 

lSikme?i 

PELLEAS. 

ft was also beside a spring that hejoutid yOu? 


MELISANDA. 

Yes . . . 

PELLEAS. 

What did he say to you ? 


MELISANDA. 
Nothing,- I don’t remember 

PELLEAS. 
Was he quite close to you ? 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Sip I 

MELISANDA. 

Yes j he wanted to kiss me. 

TEI LEAS. 

And you would not ? 

MELISANDA 

No. 

PELLEAS 

Why not? 

MELISANIM 

Oh ! oh I I have seen something pass at the 
bottom of the water . . 

PELLEAS 

* ^ 

Taice care I take care! You will fall in! 
Wfiat are you playing with ? 

MELISANDA. 

With the ring he gave me 

’ PELLEAS 

care j you will lose it 



MELISANDA. 

J jl am sure of my hands . . . 
43 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. ActiC 

PELLEAS. 

Do not play thus, above such deep water 

MELISANDA. 

My hands arc steady. 

PELLEAS. 

How it shines in the sun ! Don*t throw j*i 
so high towards the sky , . . 


MELISANDA. 

Oh ! . . . 

PELLEAS. 

Has it fallen ? 


MELISANDA. 

It has fallen into the water ! . . 


PELLEAS. 

Where is it ? where is it ? . . . 


MELISANDA. 

I cannot see it go down . . . 

PELLEAS. 

I think i see it shine . . . 
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M ELIS AN DA. 

, My ring ^ 

PELLEAS. 

Yes, j'csv over there . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Oh ! oh 1 it is so far from us ! . . . no, no, 
that is not it ... It is lost . . . lost . . . There 
is nothing left but a big circle on the water . 
What shall we do ? What shall we do now ? . 

PELLEAS. 

You must not be so uneasy about a ring. 
Never mind ... we shall perhaps find it again. 
Or else we shall find another . . . 

MELISANDiA 

No, fto ; we shall never find it again, nor shall 
* we ever find another ... I thought I held it 
in my hands though ... I had already closed 
my hands, and it fell in spite of all ... I threw 
it too high, towards the sun . . . 

PELLEAS. 

Comei jCome^ we can return another' day . . 
4 «; 
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' ; ’:v' 

come, it is time. They might be. 
meet us. It was striking noon ^hten’ 
fell. 

MELISANDA. 

What shall we tell Golaud if he 
it is? 

PELLEAS. 

The truth, the truth, the truth . 


Scene II. 


A Room tn the Castle, 

[Golaud U discovmd 
lying on his bed; 
Melisanda is h 
the bedside^ 

GOLAUD. 

Ah ! ah » all is going well, it will b^4tp7il^V« 
matter. But I cannot explain 
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I was hunting quietly in the forest 
My horse belted all of a sudden, for no reason. 

he seen anything unusuaP . . I had 
jUst countid the twelve strokes of noon At 
tjhc twelfth stroke, he suddenly took fright and 
tAtt Uke one blind and mad, against a tree. I 
hfiard nothing more. Nor do I know what 
happened. I fell, and he must have fallen upon 
►me. I thought the whole foicst lay on my 
chest; I thought my heart was crushed. But 
my heart is tough It appeals to be no grave 
^matter . . . 

MEI ISAND.V. 

Would you like to drink a little water ? 

GOLAUD. 

Thank you, thank you , I am not thirsty. 

MELISANDA. 

» Would you like another pillow > Theie 
is u nt(le bloodstain on this one. 
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the mouth just now. I shall perhaps do so 
again . 

MELISANDA 

Aie you quite sure> You arh: not in too 
gtcat pain ? 

<30LAUD. 

No, no, I have been thiough more than this. 

I am tempered to blood and steel . . . Th^se 
arc not the little hones of a child ; you mijst* 
not be anxious . . . 


MI LIbANDA. 

Close your eyes and tiy to sleep. I shall* 
stay heie all night 

GOLAUD. 

No, no ; I will not have you tire yourself thus. 

I shall want nothing; I shall sleep like a 
child . . What is it, Melisanda?<* Why |r^ 

you crying all of a sudden ^ . 

MELISANDA {bursting into 


I ^m 


r am ill too 



Sc. ii. PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

GOLAUD. . 

wc ill? • What ails you, what ails 
you, Meli^nda ? . . . 

MI 

I don’t know . I feel ill here . . I 
had rather tell it you to-day ; my lord, my lord, 
i ap> not happy here . . . 

GOLAUD. 

Why, what has happened, Melisanda ? What 
is the matter? ... I who had no suspicion . . . 
Why what has happened? . Has any one 
donSsyou wrong? . . Can anyone have hurt 

y9^K 

MELISANDA, 

No, no; no one has done me the least 
Wfong ... It is not that ... It is not 
that , . . But I cannot live here any longer. 
I dpfi't knpw why ... I should like to go 

A 

«vdyv W go away ! . . I shall die if I am left 

^ A 

h«ir« » . . 
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GOLAUD 

But something must have happened *''' 
must be hiding something fiom me? . . 
me the whole tiuth, Mclisanda^. . Is it 
king? Is It my mother^ 

Pci leas? 

MFLISANDA 

No, no, It IS not Pellcas It is nobody 
You cannot undei stand m 

oor AUD 

Why should I not understand? . * . 
tell me nothing, what would yon 
do? Tell me all, and I shall 

MLLISANDA 

I don’t myself know what it is , . • I 
rightly know what it is . If I tisti 

you, I would It is somethlAg 
strongei than myself 

GOLAUD 

Come, be reasonable. MeieHlIHWI 
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$c.U. 

‘ , would you have me do? — You are no longci a 
. me that you wish to leave? 

MELISANDA. 

ObPno, no ; it is not th it . I should like 
away with you . . It is here that I can 
JltM^r live I feel that I shall not live 
! longer . . 

GOLAUD. 

But^there must be some icason, nevertheless. 
They will think you mad. They will credit you 
childish dreams, — Come, is it Pclleas, by 
— I think he docs not often speak 


MELISANDA. 

ye$ir yes ; he speaks to me at times. He doci 

like me, I think ; I have seen it in hi« 

v*- r ^ 

, • *But he speaks whenever he meets 


GOLAUD. 



JlOt take it amiss. 
;a:Ji||;rather strange. 
SI 


He has always 
And just 


now 
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he is sad ; he is thinking of his friend Marcelhjs, 
who lies at the point of death, and to whom hO 
may not go . . . He will change, he w^ill change, 
you will see; he is young . . . 

MELISANDA. 

But it is not that ... It is not that . . . 

GOT Aun. 

What is it then ?- Can you not accustom 
yourself to the life we lead here? Is it too 
dismal for you here ^ — It is true that the castle . 
is very old and very gloomy . . . very cold ' 
and very deep. And all those that live in it 
are far in years. And the country may seem 
dismal too with all its ancient lightless %rests. 
But one can make all this more cheerful if one 
pleases. And then, joy, joy, one cannot touch 
joy every day; one must take things as they 
are Yet tell me of something; no t^atter 
what ; I will do anything you wish ... 

MELISANDA. 

Yes, yes; it is true . . . one never se^^r'tfie 



Sc. i'. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


sky here. I saw it for the first time this 
morning . . 

GOLAUJ). 

Is that what makes you weep, my poor 
Melisanda? — Is it nothing but that? — You shed 
tears because you cannot see the sky ? -Come, 
come, you arc no longer of an a«c when one 
may allow oneself to cry about such things . . . 
And then, is summer not here? You will ^oon 
see the sky every day. — And tlicn next year . . . 

I Come, give me your hand ; give me both 
your little hands. \Hc takes her hands.'] Oh ! 
oh! these little hands that ^ I could crush like 
flowers . . — Why, where is the ring I gave 

f 

you? 

MELISANDiV 

•The ring ? 

GOLAUD. 

Yes; oUr wedding-ring, where is it? 

MELISANDA. 

1 thh}k , . . 1 think it fell . . . 
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GOLAUD. * 

Fell?- -Whcie did it falP -You Hvt kot 
lost it ? 

MELISANDA. 

No, no; it fell . . it must have fallen * 
but I know where it is . . . 

GOLAUD. 

Where is it ^ 

MELISANDA, 

You know . you know . . . the ciive by'' 
the sea? . 

GOLAUD. 

Yes 

MELISANDA, 

Well, it was. there ... It must have bean 
there . . . Yes, yes ; I remember ... I 
there this morning to pick up shells forljittk 
Yniold . . . There are lovely ones 
slipped from my finger . . . then the . 

up ; and I had to leave before I 
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Sc.*ii. 


GOLAUD. 

^Aie you suie it is there‘s 

MniSVNDA. 

Yes, *yes ; quite suie . I felt it slip 
tfien, alJwOf a sudden, the sound of the waves 

* GOLAUD. 

You must go and fetch it at once. 

MtllSANDA. 

I must go and fetch it at once ^ 

GOLAUD. 

Yes. 

MELTS \N DA. 

Now^?— ht once? — in the daik ? 

GOLAUD. 

Now, at once, in the daik^ You mu'.t go 
and fetch it at once. I would rather have lost 
aU T possess than have lost that ring. You 
jfendwwhat it is. You don’t know .where 
from. The sea will be very high to- 
sea will rise and take it before 
S’S 
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V 

you . . . make haste. ^You must go and fetch 
it at once . . . 

MELISANDA 

I dare not . . I daie not go alone . .•* 
GOLAUD. 

Go, go, no matter with whom. But you 
must go at once, do you hear Make haste; 
ask Pcllcas to go with you. 

MFLIbANDA. 

Pclleas?-— With Pcllcas? — But Pelleas will 
not want to 


GOLAUD. 

Pelleas will do all that you ask him. I khow 
Pelleas better than you do. Go, go, make haste. 
I shall not sleep before I have the ring. 

MELISANDA. 

Oh 1 oh ! I am not happy ! . . . I aiU ti6t 
happy ! 
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Scene III. 

Before a Cave. 

\Enter PELLEAS and 
M ELIS AN DA ] 

PELLEAS [speaking in great agitation\ 

Yes, this is the spot ; we have reached it. It 
is so dark that the entrance of the cave is indis- 
tingYtishable from the rest of night . . . There 
are no stars that way. Let us wait until the 
^mdon has rent that great cloud ; it will illumine 
*the whole cave, and then we shall be able to 
enter without danger. There are some dangerous 
points, ^and the path is very narrow, between two 
lakes which have never yet been sounded. I 
did not think to bring a torch or a lantern, but 
I fancy that the light of the sky will suffice. 
—You have never yet ventured into this cave ? 

MELISANDA. 

No.. 

PELLEAS. 

in, come ... You must be able to 
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desciibe the spot wheie you lost the ring^ to 
case he questions you It is a very large^^^Ve 

and veiy beautiful^ Theic are stalact4pe 
lesemble plants and men It is full o( 6Ihc 

• i * 

shades It has never been explored to the v6fy 
end. Theie aie, it seems, gieat ticasures hidden 
there. You will see the lemains of ancient sfeip^ 

v 

wiecks Hut one must not attempt to 

without a guide There have been somewhat 

never came back I myself do not dare go too 

far in, Wc will stop the moment we no longq; 

« « 

see the lit>ht of the waves or of the sky. If one 
lights a little light in there it seems as if UtO IgOOf 
were covered with stars, like the sky. They sjiy 
it IS because there aic fragments of eryatal imd 
salt that shine in the rock — Look, look, I tihtnk 
the sky is going to tleai . Give me ypur 
hand , don’t tiemble, don’t tremble ‘so. 


IS no danger , we will stop the motnoh^ ei8l 
no longer perceive the light of thfr- « ’ 

Is It the sound of the cave that 

It is the sound of night, ihe 
c8 
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* 

silextc^ . . . Do you hear the sea behind us? 

not seem happy to-night . . Ah ! 
light [ . . . 

\The moon broadly tllumines 
the entrance and a part of 
the cave; oneJ)eholds, at a 
certain depths tiuee white- 
haired old beggars^ seated 
side by side^ oind support- 
ing one another in sleeps 
against a ledge of /och,] 

, MELISANDA. 

Ah\ ^ 

PELLEAS. 

What is it ? 

MELISANDA 

There are . . . 

[She points to the three 
beggars,] 

PELLEAS. 

• • • 
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MDLTSANDA. 

Let US go ! . Let us go ! . . . 

PELLEAS. 

Yes . . . They are three old beggars *that 
have fallen asleep . . . There is a famine in the 
land . . . Why have they come here to, sleep? • . . 

MKLISANDA. 

Let us go! . . . Come, come . , * Let US 
go ! . . 

PELLEAS. 

Take care; don*t speak sd loud . . . We 

must not wake them . . . they are still fast 
asleep . . Come. 

MLLISANDA. 

Leave me, leave me; I had * rather walk 
alone . . . 

PELLEAS. 

We will come again anothei day . . 


6o 
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Scene IV. 

♦ 

A Room in the Castle, 

[Arkel and Pi:llfas 
are ducovered^ 

Arkel. 

You see that everything conspires to hold you 
here at this moment, and that everything foibids 
this Jiootless journey. The truth as to your 
father’s condition has been kept from you 
hitherto ; but it is perhaps hopeless ; and that 
alone should suffice to hold you here. But 
there are so many other reasons . . . And it 
is not at a time when our enemies arc roused, 
when our people are dying of hunger and mur- 
muring on all sides, that you have the right to 
desert us. And why this journey ? Marcellus 
is dead; and life has heavier duties than the 
visiting of graves. You are weary, you say, of 
youf inactive life ; but activity and duty are 
not to be found by the roadside. One must 

await tbnan on the threshold, ready to bid them 
6i 
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enter at the moment of passing , and they 

every day You have never seen them? I* 

myself am almost blind, and yet I will teach ybtl 

to see , I will show them to you, the day that 

you wish to beckon them in Still, listotl tO umc: 

if you think it is from the depths of your life 

that this jouiney is exacted, I shall not ibfbid 

you to undertake it, foi you must know, 

than 1, what events you ought to offer to yodi* 

being and to youi destiny I shall only ask* 

)ou to wait until we know what is abdfut to 

% 

happen 

PELH AS 

How long shall I have to wait ? 

ARKIjL 

A few weeks , maybe a few days . . 

PELLEAS. 

I Will wait 
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ACT III. 


SCFNl I. 

A Room m the Cattle 

[PiriiAS and Miiisani)\ 
ate dtscoitted Ml r I 
SVN1)\, xitth a distaff, is 
spinmm^ at thi fnrthet 
end of the toom J 

PLl I LA‘^ 

Vf^iold has not come b\ck, whetc Ins lu 
0one? 

MTLlSVNDA. 

He heard somcthin<? in the passage , he went 
IiP^^ee ty|jat it was. 

PELLL \a 
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Act iii 


MLUS\NDA. 

What is it? 

PI lli:as. 

Can you still see to woik? , . 

MI 1 ISXNDA. 

I wolk just as ucll in the chik . , . 

PI I Ll AS 

I think that every one in the castle ie already 
fast asleep Golaucl has not come hotne-from 
hunting. It is kite, howevci . . Does he still 

siiffoi fiom his fill ? 

MLLISANDA. 

lie has said that he suffeis no more 
PI LI PAS 

lie ought to be more piudcnt; his limbs arc 

no longci supple as at twenty . . I can see 

stars out of window, and the light of the moon 

on the liecs. It is late, he will Hot come 

back now [A hwck at the doot\ WI^o is 

* 

thcie? . Come in' YNtOt^ 


C 6 
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the doer and entas the rootnJ] Was it you 
that knocked so? . . . Thiit is not ihc way to 
knock at doors. It was just as if some mis- 
fortune haci liappencd ; look, you l\a\ e fri^jjhteued 
your little mothci. 

LIITLE YNIOLl). 

I only knocked quite a little. 

PP-LLEAS. 

If IS laff*‘ fnfhpi' will not he enmin^r home this 

evening ; it is time to go to bed. 

LITTLE YNIOLD. 

I Bhall not go to bed before you do, 

PLLl.EAS. 

What? . . . What are you saying there? 
LITTLE YNIOLD. 

I said . . . not before you . . not before 

you .. 

[lie hursts into tears and 
takes refuge beside 

Mplisanda.] 
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Ml T ISANDA. 

YVlnt IS It, Yniold? What is it? 
why aie you crying ill of a sudden ? 

\NIOTl) \;ioblnno'\ 

Because Oh • oh* be cm c 

Mills VND\ 

Why ? Why ? tell me 
WIOTD " 

Littk mothci little mother you 
tuc going may 

MI I ISANDA 

W liy, u Int possc^'ses } ou, Yniold ^ 1 have 

ncvci dreamed of going aw a) 

\ N roi D 

Yes, yes, fithei is gone father has not 
come back, and now you arc going tgo i 
I have seen it I have seen it 

MIT ISANDA 

. But thclc has been no question of 
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Sc ! 

thing, YiliolU lly wlicit could you set that 
I W^s going 

YMOI D 

I s»aw it I saw it You said things 
to my wnclc that I could not ho ir 

1 1 I 1 1 \s 

' He IS sleepy he has been di earning 
Come here, Yniold , ire > ou asleep ahe«idy ^ 
Come and look out of window, the swans aie 
iighting the dogs 

YNIOI D ilu 

^Ohl oh* Ihcy aic ehasing them, the 
dogs* . Ihey aic ehasing them* Oh* 

oh! the wdtei ! the wings’ the 

tvJngSl >* They aie fii^htciicd 

j tELLEAS [gain r back to MI lib AN DA] 

^ sleepy ; he is struggling against sleep 

^ ^ye$ are closing 

i 
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Act iii» 


MLLlbANDA /// a/i Hudcitonc as she 

spins\ 

Saint D.inicl and Saint Michael, O! . . . 
Saint Michael and Sciint Raphael too , , 

^ NlOLl) \(tt llic ivi)uioiv\. 

Oh ! oh ! mother dear ! . . . 

MELISANDA Sjtshig abruptly\ 

What ih it, Yniold ? . . . What is it? . . , 

YNIOLI). 

1 have seen something out of window ! . . * 

[Pej.leas and Melisanda 
run to the window^ 

pelleas. 

What is theic at the window? . . . What is 
it that you saw ? . . , 

VNIOEI). 

Oh ! oh ! I saw something ! . . . 

PELLEAS. 

But there is nothing. I can see nothingf . 





Sc. i. 
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MI.LISANDA 

Nor I - . 

PI lAA AS. 

Where? did )ou sev »(‘mLthin^? hi what 
direction ^ . 

^ NlOLl) 

Over there, ovci Ihciv^ It has gone 
now 

PKLLICAS 

^ He no longer knows what lie saying. He 
*must have seen the moonshine on the forest. 
There are often strange icflections ... or else 
something may ha\c passed along the load . . . 
or in his sleep. For loc^k, look, 1 believe he is 
going to sleep for good . 

YNIULIJ \iil the zuindozu]. 

Father is there ! father is thcic ! 

♦ TELLERS to the ‘cui/uiozu] 

He is right ; Golaucl has just cntcied the 
> 

courtyard. 
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Eathci deal ' 
and meet him ' 


Act ill. 

\NIOU» W 

. fatlier dear I 1 will gO 

\hxU t uHmHg.-r-Silene^ 


VI LLi vs . , 

They arc coming upstans 

\hntir Golaud, and Htth 
Ynioli) bearing a Ihmp^ 

% 

(.Ul VLl) •* 

Alc you blill waiting in the daik? 

i 

\Mmi) / 

I ]iavc bioUjjht a mother, a big light! 

[I/c hfi\ up tiu lamp and looks at WTELISANDA^] 
Have you been ciying, mother dear? » . . 

I* 

Ilavejou been ciying? \He lifts tlu laUip^ 
tovvaids Pllilvs, and looks at him alsol\ You 
too, you too, have you been crying ? . , Fathew 

deal, look father deal ; they have beca'ciyit^ 
both of them * 

GOIAUD. \ 

Do not hold the light thus to their 
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SciNi II 

of tiic cai^tle /07UUS A siuij y path tuns 
^ below one of the iowei wiudoiVs. 

MKT.IS4NDA [combinj Jur hair at iht Wt}uhKv\ 

Thiity j(.ub I’\c boUj^ht, my bi‘>lcis, 

Fai hib hidrni*’ place, 

Ihiitv ycaib I’ve w ilkcd, my bi-stt js, 

But have found no ti uc 

Thnty yuub Txe \^alkcd, my sjstcio, 

And my fc(t aic woin, 

He was all about, my sislci 
Yet lie was imboin 

Sad the houi glows, my sibUr:>, 

Bare my feet again, 

For the evening dies, my sislcib, 

And my sours in pain 

You aic now sixteen, my sistcis, 

Time It lb for you, 

T&ke my staff aw ay , my sistci s, 

Go and seek him too 

[Enter riLLCAS by the 
sentry pat/il] 
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Act ili. 


rLLLEAS. 

Ilola ! Ilola ! ho ! 

MLUbANDA. 

Who is there ? 

TELEEAS. 

I, I, and I ! . . . Wlitii arc you doing there 
at the window, singing like a bird that is notf of 
this land ? 

MEIASANDA. 

I am doing my hair for the night . . 

PELLEAS. 

Is that what I sec on the wall? ... I 
thought you had a light by you , . . 

MELISANDA. 

I opened the window ; it is too hot In the 
tower ... It is fine to-night . . . 

PELLEAS. 

There are innumerable stars : I have nevctt 
seen so many as to-night . . . but the 
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stttl on the sea . . . Do not stay in the claik, 
Melisanda, lean over a little, that I may see 
your hair all^loosc . . 

MKLISANDA. 

I am hideous so . 

[SAe leans out of zjindow.] 
PELLKAS. 

Oh I oh! Melisanda! ... oh ! you aie beau- 
tiful ! . . . you are bcautilul so ! . . lean 
over ! . . . lean over ! ... let me come nearer 
to you . . . 

MKLISANDA. 

J camnot come any nearer to you ... I am 
leaning over as far a.s I can . . . 

PELLKAS. 

1 cannot climb any higher . . . give me at 
least your hand this evening . . . before I go 
away . . * I leave to-morrow ... 

MELISANDA. 

Nij; ho, 0^ . . . 
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I I LIl AS 

Yes, >cs, yes, *1 am gomg, I atn going 
to-nioiiow give me yoiu hand, your hand, ' 
} oul little hand to my lips 

Ml nSVM)A 

I shall not give you my hand if you go 
away 

I I I LLxVS 

Give, give, give 

MI 1 ISAMU 

Ihen }ou will not 

1 1 1 1 1 vs 

I will wait, I will wait 

Ml I 1S\M> V 

I see a lose in the daik . . 

► PI 1 1 1 AS 

Wlicie^ I can only see 'the b^and9iQ$'of " 
the willow that rise above the wall . 
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MI LISANDX 

Lower, lowct in the cjaiclen , ovci Ihcie, n\lu 
in the dusky ,gicen 


PI T I T \s. 

It is not a losc I ^hill go and look 
presently, but give me yoiu hand fiist, fiist 
your hand 

MTIISANDV 

There, theic, I cannot bend down any 

loVVCl 

PI llfas. 

My lips cannot re tch your hind 
MCLISANDA. 

I cannot bend down any lower I am 
on the point of falling Oh * oh * my h<ui 
is falling down the towci • 

[He rhair turns over suddenly as 
she bends, and inundates 
Pi LI 1 vs ] 
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Act iii. 


j»i:lleas. 

Oh! oh! what is this . Your hair, y&ur 
hair is coming down to me! . All youi 
hail, Meli^anda, all your hair has fallen down 
the lowci * ... 1 hold it in my hands, I hold 
It in my mouth . . I hold it in my arms, I 
wind it about my neck . . I shall no*t open 

my hands again this night . . 

MPLISANDA. 

Leave me! leave mo* . You will make 
me fall * . . . 

PLLLEAS. 

No, no, no I never saw hair like yours, 
Melisanda! . . See, sec, see; it comes from 
so high, and yet its floods reach my heart . . * 
They icach my knees! . . . And it is soft, it is as 
soft as if it had fallen from heaven ! . . . I can no 
longer sec heaven for your hair. Do yo»sec? 
do you sec? . . . My two hands cannot hpld 
it ; there aie even some locks on thidi 
branches . . They live, like birds, in tgff 
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hands . . . and they love me, they love me 
better than you ! . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Leave me, leave me Some one might 
pass . . . 

PELLEAS. 

* * 

No, no, no; I shall not release you to- 
night . . . You arc my prisoner for this night; 
all night, all night . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Pcllcas ! Pclleas ! . . . 

PELI.EAS. 

I am tying them, tying them to the branches 
of tlvB willow . . . you shall never go from here 
again . . . you shall never go from here 
again . . . Look, look, I am kissing your 
hair ... All pain has left me here in the midst 
' of y<iur hair . . . Do you hear my kisses creep 
along ypur hair? . . . They arc climbing all the 
•'^ength of your hair . . . Every single hair must 
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bi ing you one 
iny hinds 


You see, you see, I CM i 
My hands arc free, and yet 



cannot leave me 


MCfISANDA 

Oh* oh* you have hurt me . [A 
of dovei leave the tower and flutter about 
m the ntght '\ — What has happened, 

What IS flying heic all about me? 

PI I LI AS 

1 he doves ai e leaving the tow er I fi ight- 
ened them, they arc flying away 

Ml I ISANDA 

They aie my doves, Pclleas — Let ais gO, 
lca\c me , they might never come back 

PCLLl AS 

Why should they not come back ? 

MI I ISANDA. 

Tliey will lose themselves in the ^10^, 
Leave me, let me lift up my head . 



Sc.il PELLEAS AND MELISANDA 

ftte $ovind df footsteps Leave me’— It is 

^Gplaud! ... I bclfcvc it is Golaud ! . He 
* 

ha3 heard us . . 


PELLFAS. 

Wait! wait! . Your locks are twisted 
T^uud the branches They caught there in 
lihe^dark . Wait’ wait' The night is 
dark . . . 

[E/ifn Golaud df the 
senUy path ] 

GOLAUD. 

What are you doing here? 

PELLFAS. 

What am I doing here? 

t 

GOLAUD. 

You are ?n . . . Melisanda, don't lean 
so far out oP window; you will fall . . 
bon't ^otx know that it is late^ — It is plose 

'UpOtr midnight. — Don't play thus in the dark. 
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You arc chilclrcu . . \Langhing nervously^ 

« » 

What chilclicn ! . . What chilclicn ! . . ^ 

[E.xif, with Peh^EAS.] 


SCLNE II h 
The Castle Vaulin, 


[F.fiter Goi.AUD and 

Pelt.eas.] 

GOLAUl). 

Take carej this way, this way.— Have you 

* 

never ventured down into these vaults? 

I'ELT.FAS. 

Yes, once ; but it was long ago 


noLAua 

They arc prodigiously large ; a scries of enor- 
mous caves that lead, heaven knows where. 
The whole castle is built above these ca,ves. 

you smell what a deathly odour reigns hefe?- 
• 82 ' " 
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\ 

Thaft is wh^ I wanted to show you. I have an 
idea that .it rises from the little underground 
‘liike you wiW sec presently. Take care; walk 
before me;, in the rays of my lantern. I will tell 
^ you 'when we are there. [ They (ontiniie to walk 
in silence^ ITey! hey! Pellcas ! stop! stop! 
\ITe seizes him by the armi] For God’s sake ! . . . 
But can’t you sec ? — Another step and you were 
* in the abyss ! , . . 


PELI^KAS. 

I could see nothing! . . The lantern was 

shedding no light my way . 

GOLAUD. 

I missed my footing . • . but if I. had not 
held you by the arm . . . Well, here is the stag- 
nant water of which I spoke , . Do you smell 

the stench of death that* rises from it?-r-Come 
the edge of that overhanging rock and lean 
over a little? It will rise and strike you in the 
c face. ' 
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Act iti 

% 

PIXLEAS. 

I smell it already one would say was 
the smell of tombs 

GOLAUD. 

Further, further ... It is this smell thfft on ^ 

certain days infects the castle. The King will ^ 

not believe that it comes from here. — It woijildt 

be well to wall up the cavei n that contains thto 

stagnant watet. It is time, moreover, that these 

vaults should be examined Have you noticed 

the Cl e\ ices in the walls and in the pillars of tV 

vaults ? There is here some hidden, unsuspected 

work ; and the whole castle will be engulfed one 

* ^ 

night if no care be taken. But what is to be 
done? Nobody likes coming down here . . 
There arc strange crevices in many of the ^ 
walls . .Oh! hcic . do you smell tlm 
smell of death that rises ? 

PLLLKAS 

Yes; theie is a smell of death cre^{2ftrtg 
around us 
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-’JELLEAS AND MKLISANDA 


GOLAUn. 

Lean over; don’t be afraid . . I will hoUl 

% 

you • . s give me . . . no, no, not your hand . 
it might' slip . . . your arm, your aim . 

Do you sec Ihe abyss? — Pelleas ? 

Pellcas? . . . 

PELLEAS. 

Yes ; I think I see down to the bottom of the 
abyss . . Is it the light that quivers so? . . 

You^ . . 

\^IIe stands erect, turns roumi 
and looks at GOLAUI).] 

^GOLAUl) \in trembling voic^. 

Yes ; it is the lantern . . . I.ook, I was waving 
itVbout to light up the sides . . . 

PELLEAS. 

I am .stifling here . let us go . . , 

GOLAUD 

Jet US go . . . 
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Sc hNi: IV. 

A Terrace at the entrance of th^ Vaults, 

[Enter GOLAUD amt PELLEAS.] 
PELLEAS. 

Ah ! I breathe at last ! I thought, at 

one moment, that I was going to faint away in 

those enormous caves. I was on the point of 

falling . . . The air is humid there and heavjj;, 

as a dew of lead, and the dtirkncss is thick as 

envenomed pulp . . And now, all the air of 

ill the sea! . . There is a fresh breeze, look,** 

Vesh as a new-opened leaf, on the little green 

* 

vaves . . . Why! They have just been water- 
ng the floweis at the foot of the terrace, and the 
cent of the foliage and of the wet roses rises 
3 us here . . It must be close upon mrdday, 
le flowers arc already in the Shadow of the 
)wcr . . It is midday; I hear the bell^ ring-- 
g, and the children arc going dovvn^to.tho^ 
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3ach to pathc . . I did not know ^ 


Sc. 

beach 

stayed so long in those eaves . . 


ISA N DA. 
we liad 


COLAUD. 

We went down towards eleven . . 

LKLLRAS. 

Earlier; it must have been earliei ; I hcaid 
half-past ten strike. 


COLAUD. 

Half-past ten or a quarter to eleven . . 
riCLLEAS. 

They have opened all the castle windows. 
It will be unusually hot this afternoon . . . 
Why, there arc our mother and Mclisanda at one 
of the windows of the tower . . . 

COLAUD. 

Yes, they have taken shelter on the shady 
side.— Concerning Mclisanda, I heard what 
passed between you, and all that was said 
yesterday evening, I know quite well that it 
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J\ 

was child’s play, but it must not l)e repcftti^. 
Mclisanda is very young and very impresston' 
able; and wc must handle her all the more gentJy; 
as she may be about to become a mother . , , 
She is very fiarl, hardly woman yet ; and 
leabt emotion mij’ht bring about misfortune/ It 
is not the hist time I have had cause to think that 
theie might be something between you . . . you 
arc older than she ; it is sufficient to have told 
you . Avoid her as much as possible; yet 
not maikcdly at all events, not markedly*. . ? 
—What is it that I sec thcic on the road, toward:} 
the foicst ? . . 

ri.LLLAS. 

* 

Those arc flocks that aic being led to town 
OOLAUI) 

They aic crying like lost children ; one Woofd 
say that they already smelt the butcher. It will ^ 
be time to go in to dinner. — What a lovely day 
What an adiniiablc day for the harvest 1 



sp. V. \rELLEAS AND MElIlSANDA. 

Scene V. 

Before the Castle 

[Enter GoLAViy and hitU 
Yniold] 

GOLAUD 

* Come, we will sit down hcie, Yniold ; come on 

to my knee : fiom hcie we shall be able to see 

all that is going on in the foicst. I seem never 

to see you now You too foisake me , you aie 

always with your little mother . Why, wc 

j^re sitting just under little mothers windows 
* 

—^he IS pci haps saying her evening piaycrs at 
r this moment . But tell me, Yniold, she and 
your Uncle Pcllcas arc often togcthei, aic they 
not? 

# YNIOLD^ 

Yes, yes ; always, father dear ; when you arc 
not there, father . . . 

GOLAUD 

;Ah{-^Look, some one is passing with a 
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PEIXEAS AND MELISANDA. 
lantcfii in the garden. — Hut 1 havci been told 

It 

that they don’t care for one another ... 'It 
appears that they often quaVrcl ... eh? Is it 
true ? 

YNIOLD. 

'Yes, yes ; it is true. 

GOLAUI). 

Yes? — Ah! ah! — Rut what do tlicy quarrcK 
abiiut ? 

YNIOLD. 

About the door. 

GOf AUD. 

What? About the door? — What are you 
telling me there? — Come now, explain yourself ; 
uhy should they quanel about the door? 

VNIOLD. 

Because it cannot be left open. 

GOLAUIX 

Who will not have it left open ? — Comc> why 
do they quarrel ? 
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Vnioj;i). 

^ I "don’t k|iiow, father dear, about the liglit. 
GOLAUO. 

I am not speaking about the light ; we will 
talk about that presently. I am speaking about 
the door. Answer what I ask you ; you must 
learn to speak ; it is time . . D(jn’t put your 

*hand^ in your mouth . . . come . . 

YNIOLl). 

I 

Father! dear father! . . I won’t do it any^ 
more . . . 

\He trie 6 ] 

GOL\UI). 

Come now ; what aic you eiying foi ? What 
is the matter ? 

YNIOLD. 

Oh 1 oh! father dear, you hurt me . . 

GOLAUI). 

I Jiave hurt you ? — Where have 1 hurt you ^ 
I never meant to do it ^ . 
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\NIOID 

r 

Hue, hcic , on m> little arm 

GOI AUD 

I ncvci meant to do it , come, don’t cry any 
moie, I will give you something to inoirow , , 

\NIOID 

What, fathei deai ? 

GOLAUD 

A quivu and aiiows, but now tell me what * 
you kno\/ about the doot 

V xNIOI I) 

Ihg auows ? 

001 AUD 

Yes, yes, vuy big ariows — But why will 
they not have the door left open? — Comc/t 
answer me’— no, no, dont open your mouth 
to cry I am not angiy. Wc will talk quietly 
as Pclleas and little mother do when they are 
together What do they talk about whep Ihey*' 
aie togcthei'? 
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YNIOLB. 

/’r^eU^as jthd little mother? 

GOLAUD. 

T?es ; what do they talk about? 

- Ir " ^ 

YNIOLD. 

.About me ; always about me. 

GOLAUD. 

And what do they say about you ? 

YNIOLD. 

They say fliat T shall grow very tall. 

GOLAUD. 

J^isery! ... I am here like a blind 
that seeks his treasure in the ocean’s 
.^i^pthsl ... lam like a new-born infant lost in 
^^'ffbrest, and you . . . But come, Yniold, I 
deep in thought ; let us talk seriously, 
and little mother,. do they never speak 
I am not there ? . . , 
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PKLLEAS AND MEI ISANDA. *' 

• I 

YNIOLD. 

Yes, yes. fcithci dcai , they always speak of 
you 

Gor \un 

Ah ’ And what <lo they sa> about me? 

\ NIOT 1) 

1 hey sa> that 1 shall glow as tall as you 
C.OT MJD 

Aie you always with them > 

\Nhn T> 

Yes, yes , always, always, fathci dear 

GOI \ui) 

They nevci tell you to go and play elsewhere? 
\ Nicu n 

No, fathci dear, they aic afiaid when I am 
not theio 

(.OT Aim 

1 hey aic afiaid^ by what can you see 
that they aic afiaid ? 
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YNIOLIX 

Little m'pther who is always saying : clon’t 
go away, cflDn’t go auay . . They arc un- 
happy, and yet they laugh . . . 

GOLAUlX 

But that does not [)rove th.it they aic 
afraid . . . 

YNIOM) 

Yes, yes, father dear ; she is afiaid 
(.OLAUIX 

What makes you say th it she is afraifl ? 
VNrOLIX 

, They always ciy in the dark. 

(iOLAUlX 

Ah ! ah ! . . 

\ NIOLD. 

That makes one cry too . . 

CiOLAUD. 


Yes> yes . . . 
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f' 

YNIOLD. ' 

She is pale, father dear. 

GOLAUD 

Ah! ah! . . patience, my God, patience *. . * 

YNIOLD. 

What, father dear ? 

GOLAUD. 

Nothing, nothing, my child. — I saw a wolf pais 
in the forest. — Then they arc on good terms? — 
I am glad to hear that they agree — They kiss 
each other sometimes? — No? . . . 

YNIOLD. 

If they kiss each other, father dear? — No, 
no, — ah ! yes, father dear, yes, yes, once - . ^ 
once when it was raining . . . 

GOLAUD. 

They kissed each other ? — But how, hoW 
they kiss ? — ♦ 
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YNIOLD. 

• So, fati^cr dear, so ! . . \He gives him 
kiss on the mouthy Ah ! ah ! yoiu 

beard, Tather dear! ... It pricks I it piicks! 
it pricks I It is growing quite grey, father, and 
your .hair too; all grey, all grey . . . [Tht 
window beneath which they are sitting is hen 
illumined^ and its brightness falh upon themi 
Ahf ah! little mother has lighted her lamp' 
It is light now, father dear, it is light ! 

GOLAUD. 

Yes ; light is dawning . . . 

YNIOLD. 

Let us go there too, father dear ; let us gc 
there too . . . 

GOLAUD. 

Where do you want to go ? 

YNIOLD. 

Where the light is, father dear. 





PFI LEAS AND MELISANDA * { Afct iij/ 

(,01 \UD 

No, no, my child let us stay l|^ie in 
shade awhile one cannot tell, one cannot 
tell yet Do you see these pool (fVeatuics 
ovei there who aie tiying to light a little fire 
in the foicst> — It has been raining • And 
round the other way, do you see the old 
gaidcnci trying to lift up that tree which the 
wind has blown across the path? — He caijnot 
do it , the tree is too big , the tree is too heavy, 
and It must he where it fell There is no^ 
help for it all I think that Pelleas is mad - , 


\ NIOT D 


No, Either deai, he is not mad, but he is very 
kind 


GOI AUD 

Do you want to see yoiii little mothoi ? 


YNTOI i> 

Ves, yes , I want to see hci * 
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001 U D 

JDon’t iTl||ik e a nojsc , I wiU hoist >ou up to 
^tRc Window It IS loo hij^h for me, 1 

am* so iJig \IIt ltft\ ?tjy till child ^ Don’t 

tnakc the least noise , little mothci would be 
terribly frightened Can you see hei ? - 

Is she in the loom ? 

YNIO1 1) 

Yes Oh f it IS liLht * 


nr Ann 


T C. cilia 


, \ NTOT D 

Yes no no, m> uncle Pcllcas is theic 
too 


nfiT.ATin 


TT#*.! 


YNIOLD 

Ah* ah* father dear* You aic hurting 

\ GOIAUn 

Never mind , be quiet I shall not do it 
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ng.iiii ; look, look, Yniold ! ... I* stumbled; 
speak lower. What arc they doing — 

YNIOLD. 

They are doing nothing, father dear ; they 
arc expecting something. 

GOLAUD. 

Aie they near one another? 

YNIOLD. 

No, father dear. 

GOLAUD. 

And . . . and the bed? are they near the 
bed ? 

YNIOLD. 

The bed, father dear? — I don't sec thei)ed. » 
GOT.AUD. 

Lower, lower; they might hear you. Are 
they saying anything ? 

YNIOLD. 

No, father dear ; they are saying nothing, 

lOO * * 



Sc. V. 


PKLLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


GOLAUD. 

But wha^ arc they doing?— 1 hey mfist be 
doing sq^ething . . . 

YNIOU). 

They are looking at the light. 

GOLAUD. 

Both of them ? 

YNIOLD. 

Yes, father dear. 

GOLAUD. 

And not speaking ? 

YNIOLD. 

NjO, father dear; they have not closed their 
eyes. 

GOLAUU 

They are not going towards one another ? 

^ YNIOLD. 

No, father dear ; they have not moved. 
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GOLAUD. 

Aid* they sitting down? 

YNIOLD. 

No, father dear, they aie standing agaii>s( 
the wall. 

GOLAUD. 

They are making no gestures? — They arc 
not looking at one another? — Ihcy arc no( 
making signs ^ 

VNIOl D. 

c 

No, father deal.— Oh! oh! father, thej^ 
never close theii eyes I am dreadfull> 

fiightcncd . . • 

GOLAUD. 

still. 1 hey have not moved yet ? 

YNIOLD 

• 

No, father deal — I am fiightencd, father c|e^ 
let me get down * 

GOLAUD 

What is there to be afiaid of?— Look! looklt'*t^ 
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YNIOLD 

* *1 dare loot any moic, falhci dear' 

Let me down ! . . . 

i • ■ ... 

i GOLAUD. 

‘Look! look I . 

YNIOLD. 

; Oh! oh! I am going to scream, father 
dear! . . . Let me down ! let me down I 

GOLAUD. 

» * 

, . Come ; we will go and see what has happened. 

\_Exeunt.'] 
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ACf IV. 


Scene 1. 

A Passage in the Cattle. 

[Entery meelingy Pi LLF AS and 
Melisani)a,J 

PELl FAS 

Wheic aic you going? I must speak with 
you this evening. Shall I see you ? 

MLLISANDA. 

Ves. 

PLLLLAS. 

• 

I have just left my fathci’s room He Is 

better. The doctor has told us that he is out of 

danger. Yet this morning I had a foicboding 

that 'the day would end ill.’ Misfoitune for 
* 

«st)tbe tipie has been buzzing in my cais . . . 

iqlin. there suddenly came a great change , it 
107. 
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is’ now merely a question of time. They have** 
opened all the windows of his foom. He 
speaks; he seems happy. He still does not 
speak like an ordinary man ; but his idca^ no 
longer all seem to come from the other 
world ... He has recognised me. He took my 
hand and said with that strange look he has 
worn ever since his illness : “ Is that you, 
Pcileas? Why now, I never noticed it before, 

A 

’but you have got the sad kindly face of one 
that has not long to live . . . You must travel; 
you must travel . . Strange ; I shall obey 
him . . . My mother was listening, and wept 
for joy. — Haven't you noticed? .The house 
already seems to have come to life again, one 
hears breathing about one, speech, and the 
sound of footsteps . , . Listen ; I hear voices 
behind that door. Quick, quick, answer nie;, 
where shall I see you? 

MELISANDA. 

Where would you like ? 
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Sc'l. 

I ^ 

PFLLKAS 

In the park; near blindman’s well? — Are 
^ you wilH;ig? — Will you come? 

MELISANDA. 

Yes, 

PELLEAS. 

It is the last evening; — I am going to travclj 
as my father said. You will never see me 
a^ain •. . . 

MELISANDA. 

You must not say that, Pclleas ... I shall 
see you always ; I shall be looking at you 
always . . . ^ 

PELLEAS. 

It will be all very well to look ... I shall 
be so far away that you will never be able tc 
see me ... I shall try to go very far . . 

I am filled with joy, and it seems as if I had 
‘the whole weight of heaven and earth on m> 
bodj;^, to-day . . . 
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Ml I ISANDA 

Whit lb the mattci, Pellcas? -I no longer 
undeistind what you say 

1*1 1 1 1 \s 

Go, go, let us pait I heai voices behind that 
dooi Ihc stiangeis that anived at tihci 

castle this morning aic going out . Come 
away, the sti angers arc there 

1 ( lint severalfy ] 


StTNl II 

A Room tn the Castle 

[Akkpl and MtUSAKDA, 
ate d/sco2fered] 

ARKLL 

Now that the farther oC Pelleas is out of 
danger, and th it illness, death’s ancient 
maul, has left the castle, "a Uttlc joy and a 

li t 

no 
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at last will come into the house 
It was full time! For, ever since 
arrival, we have lived whispering, as it 
ab^ut a closed room . . . And indeed, 
J'h^ you, Melisanda . . . You arrived 

wre all joyous, like a child in search of a meriy- 
jibifking, and as soon as you entered the hall " 
F saw you change face, and probably soul too, 
just as one changes face, in spite of oneself, 
on entering at midday a' cave too gloomy- 
^pd^ too cold . . . And ' since then, since 
then, because of all this, often, I ‘could no 
longer make you out ... I watched you, 
you stood there, careless perhaps, but with the 
strange bewildered look of one that was ever 
<f3?pecting a great sorrow, out in the sun- 
in a* fair garden ... I cannot explain 
. t . . But I grieved to see you ; for 
1^; are too young and too beautiful to live 
day and night already the breath of 
But now all will be changed. At 
this perhaps is the surest fruit of all 
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Act iv. 


my life, — at my age I have acquired I know not 
what faith in the constancy of evcntsi and t 
have always observed that each young and 
beautiful being, shapes around it event^ that are 
themselves young, beautiful, and happy . . . 
And it is you, now, that are going to open the 
door to the new era I dimly foresee . . . 
Come here; why do you stand there without^ 
answering and without so much as lifting your 
eyes? — I have kissed you but once until this 
day; and yet old men have need to touch som/^- 
times with their lips the brow of a woman or 
the cheek of a child, that they may believe 
again in the freshness of life and repel for an 
instant the menaces . . . Do you fear my lips ? 
I low I have pitied you all these months! . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Grandfather, I was not unh«'ippy . . . 

ARKEL, 

You were perhaps of those that are unhappy 
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without knowing it . and those aie the most 

»• ¥ 

unhappy . . Let mo look at you so, (juilo 

I 

^ close, a moment One stands in such need 
of beauty when death is at one’s side 

Golatjd] 

X 

GOTAUI) 

Pcllcas leaves this evening. 

ARKI L. 

There is blood upon your foichcad — What 
Have you been doing? 

GOLAUD. 

Nothing, nothing . I have been through 
a hedge of thorns. 

MELTSANDA. 

Bend down your head a little, my lord ... 1 
will wipe your brow . . 

GOLAUD \iefnlstng hei\ 

I will not have you touch me, do you hcai ^ 
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‘ ■ ■ , ■' 

Go away, go away !— •! am not speaking. to. 

Where is my sword? — I came to fctclij iny-. 
sword * 

MELISANDA. 

Here; on the prayer-desk. 


GOLAUD. 


Bring it. \To Arkel.] Another poor wretch . 
has just been found on the sea-shore, starved to, 
death. It seems as if they were all bent\ 
on dying mn^cr our very eyes — \To M^Llf; 

♦ ’ -i 

SAN DA.] Welt, my sword? — Why are you' 

4 ' 

trembling? — I am not going to kill you. . f ‘ 
merely want to examine the blade. I dp .not; 
use a sword for such things. Why „ are” yo^s 
examining me as if I were some beggar? -IJmvV. 


not come to ask your alms. Do* you 
read something in my eyes, without mV readlB^^ 
anything in )'Ours? — Do you think that I 
anything ? — [ /V? Arkel,] Do you see those'^^^^3 
eyes? One would say they were proud 
mh : r 


D4 




ooi.au n. 

lireat innocence! . They are grcatei 
than innocence • . They are purer than the 
eyes of a lamb . They could give lessons 
in innocence to God ! Great innocence! Listen; 

1 aoj so near to them that I feel the fieshness of 
their lids when they blink ; and yet, I am less 
far from the great secrets of the other \Voild * 
; than from the least secret of those eyes ! . . 

I 

. Great innocence! . . . More than innocence! It 
almost seems as if the angels of heaven weic 
«!cternally celebrating a baptism theic . . I 
^know them, those eyes! I have seen them at 
vV<bfk I Close them ! close them I oi I shall 

-4 • 

;clo$e theih for long . . . — Don’t put your right 
hand up to youi throat; I am saying a vciy 

i' 

simple? thing ... I have no double thoughts . . . 
^1*, I had a double thought why should I not 
liot ^say it ? Ah ! ^Ii * — don’t tiy to run away ! — 
IIS 
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Here!— Give me that hand! — Ah! your hands 
are too hot ... Go away ! Your flesh disgusts 
me . . . Here!— There is no question now of, 
running a\Vay ! — \IJe seizes her by the hair?^ — You 
are going to follow me on your knees! — On 
your knees ! — On your knees before me ! — Ah ! 
ah I your long hair serves some purpose at 
last! . . . First to the right and then to the left ! 
— Absolom ! Absolom ! — Forward ! backward ! 
Down to the ground I down to the ground ! . . . 
You see, you sec ; I am already laughjng like 
an old man , . 

ARKKL Sjntnfiing forward\ 

Golaud ! . . . 

GOLAUD [affecting a sudden calm\ 

You shall do as you please, do you see. — I 
attach no importance to it. — I am tod old { and 
then, I am not a spy. I shall wait to see what 
** chance brings, and then ... Oh ! then I • , 
merely because it is the custom ; merely because 

it is the custom ... ^ 

ii6 
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AI^KLL. 

What is the matter with him ?— Is he diunk ? * 

^ MELISANDA [/U Uar^} 

No, no ; but he does not love me any 
more ... I am not happy ! . . . I am not 
happy . . . 

AKKEL. 

•If I weie God I should pity the heart of 
men . . « 


ScFNr III 

A Terrace before the Castle. 

[Little Yniold is dis- 
covered trying to lift 
a piece of rock,] 

LITTLE YNIOLD. 

Oh! this stone is heavy! . . It is heavier 

than I am ... It is heavier than all the 
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woild . . It is heavier than ^all that has 

happcncrl . I can see my golden balj 
between the lock and this naughty stone, and 
1 cannot icach it . My little aim is not long* 
enough . and the stone will not be lifted . . . 
I. cannot lift it * and ihcie is nobody that 
could lift It . . It is heavic r than the whole 


house . . , one might think it had roots in the 
caith . . . yrite bleating of a floik is h^rd 
in the distance!\ Oh ! oh ! I hear some sheep 
ciying , . [He goes to the edge of the terrace 

to looki] Why! the sun has gone away . 
They are coming, the little sheep ; they are 
coming , . How many there are ! . . . How 

many there are » . . . They are afraid of the" 
dark . . . They huddle together ! Th^ 


huddle together! . . . Theyc^n hardly walk anyj^ 
further . . . They are crying! they are ciying 1 * 


and they arc running fast . . lunningfast! ^ ^ ^ 

They are alicady at the big cross-road. ^ 

ah ! They don’t know which way to go ^ / 
They are not crying noi^ . . . They 
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WjSliting . .Theie arc some that uaiU to 

txit-n to the right.. . They -all want to tuin 

to the light . . They may not! . Theii 

^shepherd is thi owing caiUi at them . Ah! 

ah ! They arc going to • pass this w ay . 

.Thej aic obeying! They ale obeying* They 

are going to pass in fiont of the Iciiacc . They 

aie going to pass in front of the rocks I shall 
^ * * 

ice. them close . Oh ! oh ' how many there 
arc! . How many there arc . . All the 

•road is full of them Ihey aic all silent 
notv . Shepherd 1 shcphcid F why don’t 
they talk any more ? 

Till: bHtPiiEkD [tinscen]. 

Because it is no longer the way to the 

fold .... 

« • 

YNIOLD. 

Where are they going? Shepherd! shep- 
t»^l — whcie arc they goings — He does not 
hear me. Ihey arc alicady too fai away . . . 
They are running fast . . They make 


no 
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noise now ... It is no lonjjcr the way to 
the ’fold . . . Where will tliey sleep to-night; 
'I wonder? Oh! oh! It is too dark herej . . . 

' 4 

I shall go and say something to some- 
body . . i 




Scene IV. 

Spting in the Park. 

[Enter PllllasJ 

TELLnAS. ' 

It is the last evening . . . the last even- 
ing . , . All must end here ... I have played 
like a child about a thing I did not suspect , , , 
I have played, dreaming, about the pitfalls 
of destiny . . . Who is it that suddenly haa< 
waked me ? I shall take flight shrieking "with 
joy and pain, as a blind man might flee firtbm 
the burning of his house ... I shall tell het' 
that I am taking flight . . .. My father fa out 

T 
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of danger, and I have not now wlicrewith to lie 
to myself , . . It is late ; she is not coming . . . 

m. 

it wojild be better for me to go without 
seeing her again . . I must look at her well 
this time . . There are things I cannot 
remember , . . One would think at times I 
had not seen her for a hundred years . . . 
And I have not yet gazed at her gaze ... I 
shall have nothing left if I go away so. And 
all these memories ... it is as if I were to 
carry away a little water in a muslin bag . . . 
I must sec her one last time, see down into 
the depths of her heart . I must say all 
that I have not said . . 

{Enter MelisandaJ 

MELISANDA. 

Pelleas ! 

PELLEAS. 

Melisanda ! Is it you, Melisanda ^ 


MELISANDA. 
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Come here, don’t stand thcie at the edge 

* * 

of the moonlight Come hcie We have so. 
mucli to biy to one another Come here 

a 

into the shadow of the lime-tice 

MI I ISAND\ 

I cave me. in the lic»ht 

PLLrLAS 

llicy m £>lit see us from the turret windows. 
Come hcic, hcic we have nothinjj to feai 
1 akc caiL , they might sec us 

MELISANDA 
I want them to see me 

PELLEAS 

Why, what is the matter with you ? Were 
u able to leave unseen ? 

MELISANDA 

Yes , your brother was asleep 
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It is late In an houi they will close the 
^idoQis. ^ Wc must take caic Why did you 
cbme so late ^ 

Mil IS\N1)A 

Your brother had 4 bad ditani And then 
my dicss caught in the nails of the door. Look, 
It is tom AU that time I lost, and T ran 

PLI LI AS 

My pour Melisanda * 1 should almost 

be afiaid to touch you you are still all out 
oLbieath like a hunted bud Is it for me, 

for me that you do all this? I hcai your 
heait boat as if it wcie my own . . Come 
bore . : closer, closer to me . . , 

MELISANDA 

Why are you laughing ? 

PLLLLAS 

I am not laughing , — or else I am laughing 
^23 
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for joy, without knowing .it . There is 
rather cause to weep ... * 

m 

MELISANDA, 

We have been here before ... I remember . 
PELLEAS. 

Yes . . . yes . . . Long months ago , ; 
Then, I did not know . . . Do you know, whj 
I asked you to come this evening ? 

MELISANDA. 

No. 

PELLEAS. 

It is the last time 1 shall see you, perhaps . . 

I have to go away for ever , , , 

MELISANDA. 

Why do you always say that you are going ? 
PELLEAS. 

Must I tell you what you know 
Don’t you know what I am going to tell 

MELISANDA. 

Indeed not, indeed not ; I know nolhinjg, 
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V''’ ^ 

/ PELLEAS. 


-if Don’t you know why I have to go away? 


.pon’t ^o\x know that it is because ... [He 
^isses her abruptly^ ... I love you . . . 


MELISANDA [in a low voice\ 
r love you too . . . 


PELLEAS. 

Oh ! oh ! What did you say, Melisanda ? . . . 
I hardly heard what you said . , . The ice has 
b^cn broken with red-hot irons . . . You say 
that in a voice that comes from the end of the 
world ! . . I hardly heard you ... You love 

me? You love me too? . . . Since when have 
you loved me ? 

MELISANDA. 

If.' 

Since . . . always . . . Since I first saw you. 
PELLEAS. 

’ Oh I how you say that! . , . One would say 
,.t|i,at your voice had passed over the sea in spring- 
^15^1 , . . I never heard it until now ... it 
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seems as if rain had fallen on my heart * » ♦ 
You say that so !»imply ! ... As a qiicstione<l 
angel might . . I cannot believe it^ Melh 
sanda . . . Why should you love me ? But why ^ 
do you love me? Is it true what you say? You 
aie not deceiving me> You aie not lying just a 
little, to make me smile ? . . . 

MELISANDA. 

No, I never lie ; I only lie to your brother. 
PELT.EAS. 

Oh! how you say that! . . . Your voice! 
your voice ! . . , It is fresher and truer than 
water ! . , . It feels like pure water on my lips ! . . , 
It feels like puie water on my hands ^ . . Give 
me, give me your hatuK ... Oh ! your iiands 
arc small - . I did not know you were $0 

* if 

beautiful I . . , I had never seen anything so 

* ij,4r 

beautiful before I saw you ... I was ill s^' 
case, I sought thioughout the house, I soughjii 

throughout the country . , And I could 
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beauty . . . And now I have found you ! . . . 
found you ! . . . I don't believe earth 
jXoids ji* more beautiful woman ! . . . Where are 
I no lonjjer hear you breathe . 

MELISANDA. 

1^ vThal is because I am looking at you ... * 

- PELLEAS. 

Why arc you, looking at me so solemnly ? 

i 

We are already in the shade. * It is too dark 
.under this tree. Come into the light. We 
^cannot see how happy we are. Come, come : 

. we have sbJittlc time . . . 


MELISANDA. 


v; ‘.No, no.; let us stay here ... lam nearer to 
in the dark ... 


PELLEAS. 

fV^licre are your eyes? You are not going to 
aivay from me? You are not thinking of 
moment. 
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Act 


^'‘^S indeed yes ■ r . 




ere 


i satv 


iitt. 


WELISanDA. 
i'OU elsewhere 


MELlSA^iT 


You are rapt . . . What is the matter with 
you? You seem not to be happy . . ^ 

MELISANDA. 


Yes, yes ; I am happy, but I am sad 


PELLEAS. 

One is sad, often, when one loves . . . 

«i 

MELISANDA. 

I must always weep when I think of you . . . 
PELLEA& 

tniv I too ... 1 too, McHsanda ... I am close 

• 1 ; I weep for joy, and yet . .\ [/fe kiss0$ 
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$c, 

!f 

, you are stianqe when I kibs you 
4> - You are so beautiful that one wcfuld 
s|iy yoii^were going to die 


MI I ISANDA 

;You too 

PI r 1 1 AS 

Theie, Iheic Wc cannot do as wc wish 
X did not love you the first lime I saw jou 


MI IIS^NDA 

Jt^oi I noi I I was afraid 
, PI I r i AS 

I could not admit of your eyes I 

wanted to go away at once and then 

>r 

• •MllISANDX 

I nevci wanted to come I still don’t 
t|now \<rhy, I was afi aid to come 

* . PI I LFAS 

'There, are so many things one will never 

know t ' , We aie always waiting , and 
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then What noise is that^ They ar® 

closing the dooib • 


MLLIS-V]SD\ 

Yes, they have closed the dooi*^ 

PI I LFAS 

We not be able to go bick' Do yon 
hear the bolls ? Listen ’ listen ’ the big 
chains’ the big chains’ It is too late, 
it lb too late’ 


Ml r ISANDA. 

All the bcttci I all the bettci 1 all the 
bettei ’ 

PI LI LAS 

You^ See, sec It is no longer we 
who wish it’ Airs lost, airs saved I jjiirs 
saved this evening’ Come’ come . . .*My 
heait belts like a madmin, light, up at fiy 
thioat [He enfolds he}'\ Listen’ listen I 

4 * 

my heal t is about to choke me . -Coitle ! 
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|COTtte! . . . Ah! how beautiful it is in the 
dark 1 . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Th^eM's some-one behind us! . . . 

PELLEAS. 

I sec no one , . . 

MELISANDA. 

I heard a noise . . . 

PELLEAS. 

I only hear your heart in the datk . . . 
MELISANDA. 

I heard the dead leaves crackle . . 

PELLEAS. 

It is the wind that has hushed suddenly . . 
It fell whilst we were kissing . . . 

MELISANDA. , 

♦ * How tall our shadows are this evening ! . . 

, PELLEAS. 

' They entwine right down to the end of tin 
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garden Oh! how fai fiom us they kissj 
Look • look • 

Ml I ISAND V [iu stifled voice'] 

A-a-h * He IS behind a tiee ! 

PELLCAS. 

Who> 

MLLIbANDA 

Golaud ’ 

PI LLEAS 

Golaud > — ^^i\heie then^ — I see nothing 
MFLISANDA. 

There , . at the tip of oui shadows . 

PI LLEAS 

Yes, yes ; I have seen him . We must 
not turn lound too suddenly 

MU ISANDA 
He has his swoid 

PELLEAS. 

I ha\e none 
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MELISANDA. 

He saw that we were kissing . . . 

PELLEAS. 

He does not know that we have seen him . . . 
5Po not move; do not turn your head ... he 
. Would rush out upon us ... He will stay 
there as long as he thinks we know nothing . . 

He is watching us . . . He is still motion- 
less ... Go, go at once, this way ... I 
will wait for him, I will hold him back ... 

MELISANDA 
No,. no, no! . . . 


PELLEAS. 

Go! go! He has seen everything! ... He 
\yill kill us ! . . . 

MELISANDA 

better ! all the better ! all the 
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TLLI.EAS. 

He is coming! he is coming! . . . *Your 
mouth ! . . . Your mouth ! . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Yes 1 . . yes 1 yes 1 . . . 

[T/iey hss distractedly^ 

PELLEAS. 

Oh! oh! All the stars aie falling! 

MELISANDA. 

On me too ! on me too ! . 

PELLEAS. 

Again ! Again ! . . Give ! give ! 

MELISANDA. 

All ! all ! all ! 

[Golaud rushes upon 
theiUy sword in hgind^ 
and strikes PELLEAS^ 
who falls beside thf 
spiing. MelISANPA 
^ flies ter , . r-strickenl^ 
134 
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MELI^\NDV \flying\ 

^ Qh ! oh ' I am not bi ave I am not 

irave ! 

[Golaud puivtci her 
through the uood 
ill i lienee 
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ACT V. 

ScnNi: I. 

A lo 2 V hall in the Castle, 

[ 7 he Maids ei vani^ ai e 
discovered gathered 
together j some child- 
len are playing out- 
side^ befoie one of the 
air-holesl\ 

AN OLD SLRVANl 

Wait and see, wait and see, girls ; it will be 
this p\ening liiey will come and tell us 
piesently 


ANOIULR SERVANT. 

They will not come and tell us . They 
no longer know what they are about . 
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THIRD SERVANT. 

T.r*f iiq wnJf hprp' 

FOURTH SERVANT. 

Wc shall know well enough when to go* up- 
stairs 

FIFTH SERVANT. 

4 

When the time comes, we will go up of our 

r'lTun urmrA * 

SIXTH SERVANT. 

There is no sound to be heard now in the 
house . . 

SE\ENTII SERVANT. 

We ought to tell those children to be quiet- 
who aie playing in front of the air-hole. 

EIGHTH SERVANT, 

They will keep quiet of themselVes piesently., 

NINTH SERVANT 
The time has not yet come . 

[Enter an old Servant^^ 
140 
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' , THE OLD SERVANT. 

fNo one can get into the room now. I 

^ M * 

H^tenfed for over an hour . One might 

•j' ^ 

h^ive heard the flies walk on the doors . . I 
heard nothing 

FIRST SERVANT. 

Have they left her alone in. the room ? 

THE OLD SERVANT. 

No, no ;.I think the room is full of people. 
FIRST SERVANT. 

‘ They will be coming, they will be coming 

presently . . . 

* ^ 

THE OLD SERVANT. 

>Lord-! Lord ! It is not happiness that has 
Wtcred the house , . One may not speak, but 

if 1 could tell what I know . , . 

SECOND SERVANT. 

p It was you that found them at the door ? 

141 
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THE OLD SERVANT. 

Why yes, yes ; it was I that found" the^. 
The doorkeeper says it waj. he that saw them 
fiist ; yet it was I that waked him. He was 
lying asleep on his stomach and would not wake 
up — And now he comes and says : It was I 
that saw them first. Is that fair> — You must 
know that 1 had burnt myself lighting a lamp 
to go down into the celLii —Whatever was I 
going to do in the cellai I can't remember • 
now what I was going to do in the cellar. — Any- 
way, I got up very call} , it was not yet quite 
light ; I said to myself I will cross the court- 
yard and then I will open the door. Well, I 
went downstairs on tip-toe and opened Jthe 
door as if it wcie any ordinary door , , 
Lord ! Lord ! What did I see ? Guess what 
I saw ? . . ‘ • 


FIRST SERVANT. 

They were just in fiont of the door ? 
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THE OLD SERVANT. ' 

" They wore lying, both of them, in front of 
the dpor! . . Just like poor folk that have 

been hungry too long . . . They weie clinging 
close together as little children do when they 
are afraid. The little piincess was nearly dead, 
and big Golaud still had his swor<l sticking in 
his side . . There was blood on the stones 

SECOND SM<VANT. 

We ought to tell the children to be quiet . . . 
They are sci earning with all their might in 
fiont of the air-hole . . 

THIRD SERVANT. 

* One can no longer hear what one is say- 
ing .. . 

FOURTH SERVANT. 

There is nothing to be done ; I have tried 
already, they w ill not be quiet . . 

FIRST SERVANT. 

It seems that he is all but cured ? 
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THE OLD SERVANT. 

Who? 

l^IRST SERVANT. 

Big Golaucl. 

'IlIIRD SERVANT. 

Yes, yes ; they have led him into his wife's, 
room. I met them just now in the passage. 
They were siippoiting him as if he were drunk. 
He still cannot walk alone. 

THK OLD SERVANT. 

He could not manage to kill himself ; he 
is too big. But she was hardly wounded at 
all, and it is she that is going to die . . . Do 
you understand it ? 

FIRST SERVANT. 

Did you see the wound ? 

THE OLD SERVANT. 

As clearly as I sec you, my girl. — I saw everyt 
thing, do you understand . I saw it befo|*e 
any of the others ... A tiny little wound in 
1+4 
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i 

*ner little left breast A little wound that 
«\vould not kill a pigeon. Does it seem 
natural ? 

URST ^^T'RVANr 

Yes, yes ; there is something beneath all 
this^ . . . 

SECOND SERVANT. 

Yes ; but she was confined three days 
ago . . . ‘ ^ 

THE OLD SERVANT. 

* * 

Just so! . . She was confined on her death- 

bed; is not that a great warning? — And what 
a child! Have you seen it? — A little puny girl 

I 

that a beggar would not caie to bring into the 
world ... a little waxen thing that came much 
^too soon . . a little waxen thing th^t'*has 

to live in lamb’s wool . . . yes, yes ; it is not 
^happiness that has entered the house . . 

FIRST SERVANT. 

Yes, yes ; God's hand has moved . . . 
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SKCOND SERVANT. 

All this has not happened for no reason . . . 

THIRD SERVANT. 

And then our kind lord Pelleas . . . where is 
he? Nobody knows . . . 

THE OLD SERVANT 

Indeed, yes; every one knows . . . But no 
one dares speak of it . . One must not speak 

of this . . one must not speak of that » . . one 

no longer speaks of anything . . . one no 
longer speaks the truth . . , But 1 know that 
he was found at the bottom of blindman’s 
well . . only nobody, nobody has been able 
to get a sight of him . » . There, there, it is 
only on the last day that all will be known . . . 

« 

FIRST SERVANT. 

I dare no longer sleep here . . . 

THE OLD SERVANT. 

When once misfortune has entered the house/ 
it’s all very well to hold one’s peace . . . 
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THIRD SERVANT. 

Yes ; it finds you out all the same . . . 

THE OLD SERVANT. 

Yes, yes ; but we go not as we would . , . 

FOURTH SERVANT. 

Wc do not as we would . . . 

I 

FIRST SERVANT. 

They arc afraid of us now . . . 

SECOND SERVANT. 

They keep counsel, all of them . . . 

THIRD SERVANT. 

They lower their eyes in the passages. 

FOURTH SERVANT. 

They speak in whispers only. 

FIFTH SERVANT. 

One* might think they had all done it 
together. 

SIXTH SERVANT. 

There is no knowing what they have done . , 
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SEVENTH SERVANT. 

What is one to do when the masters arc 
afraid > . 

{Silence^ 

FIRST SERVANT 

I no longer hear the children calling. 

SECOND SERVANT 

They have sat down in front of the air-hole 
THIRD SERVANT 

They ate pressing close to one another, 

THE OLD SERVANT 
I hear no sound now in the house . , 

URST SERVANl. 

Qne cannot even bear the children breathe . 

THE 01 D SERVANT. 

Come, come , it is time to go upstaiis 
■ \Exeunt, in siUnce\ 
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SCLNL II 

A Room tn ihe Castle, 

[Arkkl, Golaud, and the 
Doctor ai c diu oi et ed 
in a corner of ihe toom, 
M LI IS AN DA IS lying on 
her bed^ 

• TIIL DOCTOR. 

It is not of this small wound that she could 
die; a bjid w^ould not die of it it is theie- 
fore not you that have killed her, my good loid, 
you must not distress youiself so . . . She 
could not have lived . . . She was boin for no 
reason . to die , and now she is dying for 
no reason . . ^nd then, it is not said that we 
shall not save her 


ARKLL. 

No, no t it seems to me that we arc too silent, 
dn spite of ourselves, in her room . It is a 
Wd sign . . See how she sleeps . slowly, 
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slowly ... it is ka if her soul had grown chill 
for ever . . . 

GOLAUa 

1 have killed without cause ! * I have killed 
without cause! . . Is it not enough to make 

the stones weep ! . . . They had kissed each 
other like little children . . . They had simply, 
kissed* each other . . . They were brother and 
sister . . . And I, and I all at once ! . . . I did 
it in spite of myself, you sec ... I did it in 
spite of myself 

THE DOCTOR. 

Take caic; I think she is waking . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Open the window . . . open the window .‘ . . 

ARKEL. 

•Do you wish me to open this one, Mclisanda? 

MELISANDA. 

No, no, the big window . . . the big window . . .• 
that I may see . . 
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ARK EL. 

Is the sea air not too cold this evening ? 

THE DOCTOR. 

Do as she asks . 

MELISANDA. 

Thank you ... Is that the sun setting? 

ARKEL. 

Yes ; the sun is setting on the sea ; it is late. 
.How arc you feeling, Melisanda? 

MELISANDA. 

Well, well. Why do you a.sk me that? I 
have never felt better. Yet it seems as if I 
knew of something ... 

ARKEL. 

What do you say ? 1 don’t understand 

you ... 

MELISANDA. 

I don't myself understand all that I say, do 
you see ... I don't know what I say . . . T 
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don’t know what I know I no longer say 
what I wish 

ARKLL 

Come now, come now It is a joy to hear 
you speak so, you wcie a little deliiious these 
last dd}s, and we could not always undcistand 
you But now, that is all vciy fai away 

MELISWDA 

I don’t know Aie you all alone in the 
room, giandfathci ^ 

AkkLL 

No , the doctoi who cured vou heie too * . 

Ml LISANDA 

Ah- 

AKKLL 

And then there is some one else besides 

MILISANDA 

Who IS it ^ 

VKKLL 

It is You must not be afraid 
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does not wish you the least harm^ be sure of 
it ... If you aic afiaid, he will go away 
He is yeiy unhappy 

MULtSANDA. 

Who is it ? 

arkLl. 

It *ib . it is >our husband . it is 
Solaud . . . 

MKLISANDA. 

Golaud is hcie? Why docs he not come 
close to me ? 

GOLAUD {dK^gging himself towards the hcd\ 

Melisanda . . Melisanda 

MELISANDA 

Is^ that you, Golaud? I hardly knew you 
ajgain ... it is that the evening sun is shining 
in eyes . , . Why arc. you looking at the 
walls? You have grown thinner and older 
Is it long since wc saw each other ? 

GOLaud {to AUKEL and the DOCTOR]. 

Will you go out of the room an instant, if you 
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please, if you please . . I will leave the door 
wide open . . An instant only . I want 
to say something to her; otherwise I ^cannot 
die Will 3 oil? Go down^to the end of 
the passage; you can come back at once, at 
once . Do not refuse me this . . I am a 

miserable wretch. [Exeunt Arkel and the 
Dtx'lOR] Melisandd, have yon some pity fgr 
me, as I have for you? Melisanda? 

Do you forgive me, Melisanda ? 

MELISANDA. 

Yes, yes, I forgive 3'ou . What is there to 
forgive ^ 

(lOLAUD. 

I have, done you such gieat wrong, Meli- 
sanda . I cannot tell you the wrong I have 
done you . But I see it, I see it so clearly 
to-day . . . ever since the first day . . . And 
all that hitherto I did not know, leaps into my 
eyes this evening . . . And it is all Yny fault, 
all that has happened, all that is going to'' 
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happen ... If I could only ^ay it, 5 'ou would 
dec how cleaily I see! . . I .sec all, 1 sec 

’ ^ill! . •. But I loved you so ! .1 loved you 
so 1 . . . And now some one is goiji^ to die . . . 
It is I that am going to die . . . And I want to 
know ... I want to ask you ... You will 
not take it amiss ? . I want . . The truth 

has to be told to one about to die ... lie has 
to know the tiuth, else he could not sleep . . . 
Do you swear to tell me the truth ? 

MKLISANDA. 

Yes. 

OOLAUD. 

Did you love Pcllcas? 

MELISANDA. 

Why yes ; I loved him. Where is he? 
GOLAUD. 

’ Don't you understand me? Won't you under- 
stand me? It seems to me ... it seems to me . . . 
Well, it is this : I ask you whether you loved 

^ I. 

him with a forbidden love? . . . Did you . . r 
• ‘ ■ 155 
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were you guilty? Tell me; tell me, yes, yts, 
yes ? . . 

MELISANDA. 

No, no ; we were not guilty. Why do you 
ask me that ? 

GOLAUD. 

M’disanda ! . tell me the truth, for the love 

of God ] 

MELISANDA. 

•Why have I not told you the truth ? 

GOLAUD. 

Do not lie thus in the hour of death ! 

MELISANDA. 

Who is going to die? — Is it I ? 

GOLAUD. 

You, you! and I, I too, after you! . And ^ 
*we must have the truth . , . We must at last*' 
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n * 

^ * 

have the truth, do you *hcai ^ Tell me all ! 
T^lLme all ! I forgive you all ! . . 

. * MELISVNDA 

Why am I going to die ? I did not know 

« 

* • * GOLAUD. 

You know it now! . It is time! It is 
time! Quick! quick! The truth! the 
truth ! . . 


MELISANDA, 

The tiuth the truth 


GOLAUD. 

* Where are you ^ Mclisanda Where are 
you ? This is not natural ! Mclisanda ! Where 
are you? Where are you going? \^Percenn7tg 
Arkel mid the DOCTOR at the door of the 
ro&m^ Yes, yes ; you can come in . .1 know 

V 

nothing; it is useless . It is too late; she 

if 

already too far from us . I shall never 
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know ! . I shall die here like a blind 

man ! . . . 

ARKEL. 

What have you done? You will kill her . . . 
GOLAUI). 

I have already killed her . 

ARKKL. 

Melisanda . . . 

M ELIS AND V. 

Is that you, grandfathei ? 

ARKEL. 

Yes, my daughter . . What would you like 

me to do ? 

MET ISANDA. 

Is it true that winter is here ? 

ARKEL. 

Why do you ask it ? 
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MELISANDA. 

Because it is cold and thcie arc no leaves 
dfcft . . . 

ARKEL 

Are you cold ? — Would you like to have the 
windows shut ? 


MELISANDA. 

No, no . . not until the sun is deep in the 
sea. — He is going down slowly; then it is true 
that winter has begun ? 

ARKLL. 

Yes. — Don’t you like the winter? 

MELISANDA, 

Oh ! no. I am frightened of the cold.— I am 
so frightened of the great cold . . 

ARKEL. 

Do you feel better ? 
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MELISANDA. 

Yes, yes; I no longer feel all those anxieties . . , 
ARK EL 

Would you like to see your child ? 


MRTJSANHA. 

Wliaf- rhtlH ? 

ARK EL. 

Your child. — You are a piother . You 
* ' * 
have brought a little girl into the work 


MRUSANOaX. 

<;1in ? 

ARKKT. 

T-Tf»ro 

MELISANDA. 

It is strange . I cannot lift my arnis 
take her . . . 

ARKEL. 

- That is because you arc still very weaj|c5 
I will hold her myself ; look . . . 

l6o 
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MKLISANDA. 

She IS not smiling . . . She is little She 
is g«ing to cry too ... I pity her . , . 

[ The room is invaded^ little 
by littlCy by the UKxid- 
servants^ who 7‘auoe 
themselves in silence 
along the walls and 
ivaitl\ 

GOLAUD \rising abntptly\ 

What is it? — What aic all these women doing 
. here? . . . 

TITK DOCTOR. 

They arc the servants . . . 

» * 

AKKKL. 

Who called for them ? 

THE DOCTOR. 

i6i II 
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GOLAUn. 

Why have you come here> — Nob6dy asked 
for you What arc you doing here?- But 
what is it then ^ — Answet ^ . 

[7 Ac servants anszver nothing^ * 

AKKLL. 

Don’t speak too loud . She is going tOt 
sleep ; she has closed her eyes 

GOLAUa 

This is not ^ 

TJIE DOCTOR. 

No, no ; see; she bieathcs 

ARKLL 

Her eves aic full of tears. — It is now her souk 
that weeps . Why is she spicading out ber^ 
arms? -What docs she want? 

' THE DOCTOR. 

It is towatds the child, no doubt. It is 

mothei’b struggle against . 
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GOLAITO. 

Now? — now? — You must say it, speak! 
\&pcalM . . 

? THE DOCTOR. 

Perhaps. 

GOLAUD. 

At once ? . . . Oh I Oh I I must tell her . . 

‘ Melisanda I Melisanda 1 . Leave me ! leave 

« 

me alone with her ! . . 

. ARKEL. 

No, no ; come no nearer . . Do not trouble 
her . . Do not speak to her again . .You 

I 

know not what the soul is 

GOLAUD 

'Mt is not my fault ... It is not my fault 
ARKEL. 

llusb .. . Hush . . . Wc must speak in 
whiskers, now. — We must trouble her no more . . ‘ 
I'he human soul is very silent . . The human 
JOuHikes to slip away in soU tilde . . . It suffeis 

lb timidly . . . Ikit the sadness, Golaud . . 
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but the sadness of all that one sees!-. . . Oht 
oh ! oh ! . . . 

\^IIerc all the servants fall 
suddenly on to their' 
knees at the end of 
the roo7fL] 

ARK^L \tutJtmg\ 

Ig ? 


THE DOCTOR \a(^p7'o aching the bed and touching 
the body]. 


They arc right , 


[/.07/g silence?^ 


ARK EL. 

I saw nothing. — Are you siirc^ . 


THE DOCTOR. 

Yes, yes. 

ARKi:U 

I heard nothing . . . So swiftly, so swiftly . . -r . 

All at once , . . She has gone away without a 
« • * 

word . . 

(iOI^AUl) \sobbing\ 

Oh! oh! oh! 
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AKK-CL. 

/ Do not stay bcic, Golaud . . She needs 
silcnjp<?, now . . . Come, come ... It is terrible, 
but it is not your fault ... It w.is a little 
gentle being, so quiet, so timid, and so silent . . . 
It was a poor little my.stciioiis being, like all 
the world . . . She lies tlierc as if she were 
her own child’s big sister . . . C'ome, come . . . 
O God ! O God ! . . . I too shall understand 
none of it . ! Lot us go from here. Come ; 
the dhild must not stay here, in this room . . . 
It, must live now, in her stead . . . The poor 
little one’s turn has come . . . 

\lixcunt in silence ] 


[Tiil End.] 
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* ft 

ery ancient noTtZ/c/n foiest^ eternal of a^/fict^ be f Hath 
a sZiy profoundly* starred In the niid!>t^ and 
towards the dept In of nighf a very old pnest is 
seated zurapped in a zuldt tdaeZz cloak. IZis head 
and the upper patt of hts hod}\ sZiji^htZy throivn 
back and nmtilly stilly are Ztan/nj^ a^i^ainst the 
bole of an oak tree^ huge and caveinom. If is face 
is fearfully pale and cf an inalterable zvixen 
lividity; hh violet lips are parted. Ills eyt^., 
dumb and fixed^ no longer gaze at the visit; (? side 
of eternityy and seem bleeding beneath a multitude 
pf immemorial sorrozvs and of lean, //is hairy 
of a most solemn zuhile, falls in stiff and scanty 
Jocks upon a face more illumined and more zveary 
than ail else that surrounds it in the intent silence 
of the gloomy forest, Jlis liandsy extremely lean^ 
ore rigidly clapped on his lap. — 7b the right y six 
old blind men are scale i upon stonesy the stumps of 
treeSf and dead leaves . — lb the lefty separated from 
jhern^ by an uprooted tree and fragments of rocky 
six worneHy blind alsOy are seated facing the old 
i6o 
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men. Three of them are fraying and in • 

hollotv voice and without pause. AfUtther 
extremely old. The fifth y in an attilude 'of muff 
insanity y holds on her knees a little chifd' asleep.^ 
The sixth is strangely youngy and her hair inuH* i 
dates her whole being. The womeUy as welt OS 
the old mcHy are clothed in ample gartkents^. 
sombre and uniform. Jjfost of them sit wait^ 
ing with their ellmvs on tluir knees and their 
fates behveen thtir hands; and all seem to have 
lost the habit of useless gesiurey and no longer 
iu7n their heads at the stifled and restless noises 
of tlu island. Great funereal treeSy yewSy 
ivccping willotvSy cjpre^^eSy emvt'ap them in their 
faithful shadows. Not far from the priest^a^ 
cluster of long and sickly daffodils blossoms in 
the night. Jt is extraordinarily dark inspit%of 
the moonlight th{it here and there strives to dispel 
for a while the gloom of the foliage. 

FIRST ULIND MAN. 

Is he not coming yet? 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

You have waked me! 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I was asleep too. 
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THIRD BUND MAN. 

• asleep too. 

.V'V. ■ ' ^ , 

.1 FIRST BLIND MAN. 

„Is he not coming yet? 

fer'- 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I hear nothing coming. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

It must be about time to go back to the 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

-We want lo know where we arc! 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

,;'f.Jih;as gcown cold since he left. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 
want to know where we arc ! 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

any one know where we are ? 
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THE OLUIiST nUNIi WOMAN. 

Wc wcrc walking a very long time ; wq lUuaV 
be very far from the asylum. 

EIRST ULIND MAN. 

Ah ! the women arc opposite us? 

THE OLDEST LLIND WOMAN. 

We arc sitting, .opposite you. 

EIUST liIJND MAN. 

Wait, I will come next to you. rises and 
gropes about ^ Where arc you? Speak!, that 
I may hear where }’ou are ! 

THE OLDEST liLIND WOMAN. 

Here ; we are sitting on stones. 

EIUST BLIND MAN. 

\He steps for%vard, stumbling against the /a/iejn 
tree and the rocksi\ 

There is somtlhing bctw^ccn us . 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

It is better to stay where one is I 
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THIRD BUND MAN., 

Wh<2rc are you sitting? Do you want to 
#Conie over to us ? 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAn! 

We dare not stand up ! 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Why did he separate us? , 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I hear praying on the womcn^s side. 

SBXOND BLIND MAN. 

Yes ; the three old women are praying. 

FIRSY BLIND MAN. 

V'This. is not the time to pray ! 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 
jYou can pray by-and-by in the dormitory! 

[ The three old ivomen con- 
tin tie their prayers^ 
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THIRD IJLTND MAN. 

I should like to know next to whon]^;;ip| 
sitting ? 

SECOND BLIND MAN. ^ 

I think I am next you. 

{They grope about 

with their hands?{^'^i 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

We cannot touch each other. 


FIRST BLIND MAN. 

And ' yet we are not far apart. {He grapes^ 
about him, and with his stick hits the fifth 
man, who gives a dull moan.'\ The one;\vh,6: 
cannot hear is sitting next us. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 
don’t hear everybody ; we >vere 

now. 

FIRST BLIND MAN, 
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|Wey«*hould .know how matters stand. I still 
4ie^ the three old -women praying; aie they 
^l^tjng together? 

^ THE 6J.DEST BLIND WOMAN. 

They, are sitting beside me, on a rock. 

URST BLIND MAN. 

1 am sitting on dead leaves ! 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

And the beauty, where is she ? 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

She fe near tliosc that arc praying. 


SECOND BLIND MAN. 


^|iere are the mad woman and her child ? 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN, 
asleep; don’t wake him ! 

¥ 

FIR.ST BUND MAN. 

how far from us you are ! I thought you 
W JttSt opposite me ! 

I7S 
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THIRD BOND MAN. . 

We know, more or less, all that we need 

♦ 

know ; let us talk a little, till the priest comes, 
hack. 

TIIK OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

He told us to await him in silence. 

THIRD I’.LIND MAN. 

We are not in a church. 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN.' 

You don’t know where we arc. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I feel frightened when I am not talking. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Do you know where tho priest has gone.?. ^ 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

It seems to me that he is leaving us alqncipo 
long. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

He is growing too old.* It appears th;at^feo 

has hardly been able to sec for some 
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will not own it, for fear that anothci 
come and take his place among ns ; but 
suspect that he can hardly sec any moic. Wc 
ought to have another guide ; he never listens 
j;to us now, and wc arc becoming too many for 
him. The thicc nuns and he are the only onc-^ 
in the house that can see ; and they arc all oldci 
than wc are! — I am sure that he has led us 
astray, and is ti>ing to find the way again 
Where can he have gone? — lie has no right to 
leave us here . . . 

THE OLDEST ULTND MAN. 

He*has gone vciy far; I think he said so to 
the women. 


Fl,RST BLIND MAN. 

Then he only speaks to the women now? — 
Do^we^tiot exist any more? — We shall havato 
complain in the end ! 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

'ipi)' wh’dm will you carry your complaint > 
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FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I don’t yet know; wc shall see, we shall ’ 
Ikit where can he have gonc?-~I am asking it 
of the women. 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. ^ , 

He was tired, having walked so long. I think 
he sat down a moment in our midst. Hphas' 
been very sad and very weak for some days.' 
He has been uneasy since the doctor died. Me 
is lonely. He hardly ever speaks. I don't know 
what can have happened. He insisted on going 
out to-day. He said he wanted to sec the Island 
one last time, in the sun, before winter caihe. It 
appejys that the winter will be very cold and 
very long, and that ice is already coming, down 
from the north. He was anxious too; they say. 
that the great storms of these last days have • 
swelled the stream, and that all the dykes are 
giving way. He said too that the sea frighfenedV' 
him; it appears to be agitated for 
and the clifTs of the Island are not high etioufg^' 
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' Ho wanted to see for himself; but he did not 
tell us what he saw.~I think he has gone now 
to fetch some bread and water for the mad 
woman. He- said that he would pcrhai>s have 
to go very far. VVe shall liavc to wait. 

TriK YOUNG BUND WOxMAN. 

. He took my hands on leaving; and his hands 
trembled as if he were afraid. Then he kissed 
me ... 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Oh ! oh ! 

tup: young btand woman. 

I asked him what had happened. He- told 
me that he did not know what was going to 
happen. lie told me that the old mcji’s reign 
\yas coming to an end, perhaps . , . 

FIR.ST BUND MAN. 

What did he mean by that ? 

TIIK YOUNG BLIND WOMAN, 
did not understand him. lie told me that 
die was going towards the great lighthouse. 
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FIRST BUND MAN. 

Is there a lighthouse here? • 

. THE YOUNG JILIN D WOMAN. 

« 

Yes, north of the Island. I think we {ire hol" 
far from it. He told me that hd could sec the lighi 
of the beacon falling here, upon the leaves, . 
never seemed to me sadder than to-day, anct f 
think that for some days he had been crying. 

I don't know why, but I cried too, without 
seeing him. I did not hear him go. L did ndt 
question him further. ^ I could hear that*he \yas ‘ 
.smiling too solemnly; I could hear that he was ' 
closing his eyes and wished for silence , 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

He said nothing to us of all this ! 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

You never listen to him when he .speaks f 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

You air murmur when he speaks! 
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SECOND BLIND MAN. 
werely said “ Good-niglit ” on leaving. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

,It must be very late. 

FIRST BLIND MAlJ. 

He said “Good-night” two or three times on 
leaving, as i*£ he were going to sleep. I could 
hear that he was looking at me when he said, 
■ ^“-Good-night j good-night.” — The voice changes 
*^>Vhcn ohe looks at some one fixedly. 

FIFTir BLIND MAN. 

\ Have pity on those that cannot see ! 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 
talking in that senseless way ? 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 
it is the one who cannot hear. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

! — this is not the time to beg 1 
l8i 
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THIRD RLIND MAN. 

Where was ho going for the bread and water J 

THE OLDEST ELIND WOMAN. 

He went towards the sea. 

TyiRD IJLIND MAN. 

One does not walk towards the sea in that 
way at his age ! 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Are we near the sea ? 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

Yes ; be quiet an instant ; you will hear it 

[A murmur of the sea 
near at hand ,anH ’ 
very calm against 
cliffs.] 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

. I only hear the three old women prAying. 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. ^ 
idsten well, you will hear it through . 
prayers. 
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SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Yes;”! hear something that is not far from 

" us.^ 

: " ' THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

" It was asleep; it seems as if it were waking. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

It was wrong of him to lead \\s here ; I don't 
like hearing that noise. 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

You know very vVcll that the Island is not 
large, and that one can hear it as soon as ever 
ohe leaves the walls of the a.sylum. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

, I never listened to it. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Ti seems to me that it is next ns to-day; I 
•don't like hearing it so close. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

!^0r I ; besides, we never asked to leave the 

,;u’, 

asylum. . 
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iniRD nilND MAN. 

We have nc\ci been as fai as this*; it was 
useless lo biing us so far. 

iriL OIDJST miND WOMAN 
It was \ciy fine this morning; he wanted us 
to enjoy the last days of sunshine, before 
shutting us up foi the whole winter in the 
asylum . 

IIKSI BLIND MAN. 

But I picfcr staying in the asylum ! 

IIII 01 LIST HIND WOMAN 
He Slid too tli*it we ought to know some- 
thing of the little Island we live in lie himself 
has never been all ovci it; theic is a mountain ^ 
that no one has climbed, valleys which no OM 
likes to go down to, and eaves that have hot 
been cnteicd to this day. He said, in sh^rt^ 
that one must not* always sit waiting for thfi 
undci the doimitory loof ; he wanted to 
us to the sca-shoic He has gone theie alon^* 
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‘ THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

He is right ; one must think of living. 

, , * FIRST BLIND MAN. 

* But there is nothing to see out of doors ! 

bE(^OND BLIND MAN. 

Are we in the sun, now? 

TITIRI) BLIND MAN. 

*Is the sun still shining? 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I think not ; it seems to me to be very late. 

SECOND BUND MAN. 

’ Wh^t o’clock is it ? 

Tin: OTHERS. 

don’t know. — Nobody knows. 

SECOND BLIND MAN 

^ it still* light? [70 the sLxifi blind man\ 
$xe you? — Come, you who can sec a 
mttR come ! 
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SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I think it is very dark ; when ihc .sun shines)** 

I see a blue line under my eyelids ; I saw otic* 
a long while ago; but now I can see nofliih^ 
at all. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

As for me, I know that it is late when I am 
hungry, and I am hungry. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

But look up at the sky ; you will see some- 
thing, perhaps ! 

[77/67 their Jieads 

toivards the sky^ saver 
the three that were 
born blinds wlsa^eon^ , 
* tinue to look 
ground.] 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I don’t know that we arc under the sky., 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Our voices resgund as if they were in, a 
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THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 
i rather think they resound so because it is 
evening. 

THE YOUNG liLIND WOMAN. 

It seems to me that I feel the moonlight on 
my hands. 

THE OLDEST lUAND WOMAN. 

I think there arc stars ; I hear them. 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I too. 

FIRST I5LIND MAN, 

* I can hear no sound. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I can only hear llic sound of our breathing ! 

‘ .V . 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

' thihk the women are right. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

^ I ricyer heard the stars. 
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SECOND AND THIRD BLIND MEN. 

Neither did I 

> 

[A flight of night-birds alig/iis SUd- 
diii/ji amuht the foliage^ 

SL( ONI) liLIND MAN. 

Listen ! listen ! — What is that above us? — Do 
you hear ? 

THE OLDEST LLIND MAN. 

Something passed between the sky and us. 

SIXTH ULINI) MAN. 

There is something moving above our heads;, 
but we cannot leach it! 

riRSl IJLIND MAN. 

I don’t know the nature of that soutld.-#-! 
want to go back to the asylum. 

bUOND DLIND MAN. 

We want to know where we aic! 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I have tiled to stand up; there arc 
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In^thing but thorns about me; I dare not 
s^iread my hands out any more. 

THIRD RLINI) MAN. 

We want to know where wc'aie! 

THE OLDLSr IILIND MAN. 

We cannot know it ! 

STXri! liTlNl) MAN. 

W.e must ho veiy far fiom tlic house; I can 
410 longer make out a single noise. 

TIITKI) niJNI) MAN. 

For a long while, I have smelt the smell of 
dead leaves. 

SIXTH JUAND MAN. 

j Did any one of us see the Island in past days, 
•and could he tell us where we arc ? 

THE OLDEST HLIND WOMAN. 

^ , We were all blind whenVe came hero. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

IwW# have never been able to see. 
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SECOND lUJND MAN. 

Let US not be unnecessarily anxious;., he 
will soon return ; let us wait a little longer ; but 
in future, we will not go out with- him again. 

THE OLDEST ULTNU MAN. 

We cannot go out alone ! 

ElKST ULIND MAN. 

We will not go out at all, I prefer not , going 
out 

SECOND ULIND MAN. 

We had no wish to go out, nobody had asked 
to do sp. 

. THE OI.DKST ULTND WOMAN. 

It was a holiday on the Island; we always go 
out on great holidays. 

THIRD BLIND WOMAN. 

, He came and hit ^mc on the shoulder whftn I 
was still asleep, saying ; Get gp, get up, ittis 
the sun is .shining ! — -Was there any sun 1-^5' 

not aware of it I have never seen the siy^l.. 
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THE OEDEST BT.INI) MAN. 

I saw the sun vvl\cn I was very young. 

THE OEDEST BEIND WOMAN. 

. I too ; it wa.s long ago; when I was a child ; 
but I hardly remember it now. 

THIRD BEIND MAN. 

Why does he want us to go out every lime 
tlie sun .shines? Which of us is any the wi.ser? 
I never know whether I am walking out at 
midday or at midnight. 

SIXTH BEIND MAN. 

I' prefer going out at midday ; I suspect great 
brightness then, and my eyes make" great efforts 
to open. 

THIRD BEIND MAN. 

^ I- prefer staying in the refectory by the coal- 
fire; there was a big fire there this morning 

SRCOND BEIND MAN. 

He could bring us out into the sun in the 
.Jj'atd; there one has the shelter of the" walls; 
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one cannot get out, there is nothing to fear 
the door is shut — I dUvays shut it — Why djtf 
you touch my left elbow ? 

riRSr ULIND MAN. 

I did not touch you , I cannot reach you. 
SICOND miND MAN 

I tell you that somebody touched my elbow. 

IIKSI BUND M\N. 

It was none of us. 

SKOND BLINf) MAN. 

I want to go away * 

Tlir OIDlSr BUND WOMAN- ' 

O God! O God I tell US where we arc! 

IIRST BLIND MVN. 

We cannot wait here foi ever I 

[A ' verj^ distant , chth 
strikes twelve * * 

slowlyi\ 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN- 

Oh ^ how far we are from the asylum ! 
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THE OLDEST m.INb MAN. 

'ilt is midnight ! 

• SECOND lU.IND MAN 

It is midday • -Docs any one know ? Spo.ak ' 

SIXTH nUND MAN. 

« 

I don’t know. But I think wc ate in the 
shade. 

FIRST HLIND MAN. 

I can make nothing out , wc slept too 

Idug, 

SECOND BLIND MAN, 

1 am hungry, 

♦ 

TIIK OTIIPRS. 

Wo are hungry and thirsty ! 

.SECOND ItLIND MAN. 

^ "Have wc been here long ^ 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN, 
to me that I have been here centuries ! 
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STXtil BLIND MAN. 

I am beginning to make out where we ar^ » » 
THIRD BLIND MAN. 

We ought to go towards where midnight 
struck. 

[A// the night-birds exult 
suddc7ily m the gloovtJ] 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Do you hear ? — Do you hear ? 

SFCOND BLIND MAN 
Wc arc not alone ! 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I have had my suspicions for a longtime; 
we arc being overheard. — Has he come back ? 

.tlRST BLIND MAN. 

I don’t know what it is ; it is above us. 

SFCOND BLIND MAN. 

^ ' . 

Did the others hear nothing? — Yoh 
always silent ! 
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THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

We are still listening. 

THE YOUNC BLIND WOMAN. 

^ I hear wings about me ! 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

0 God 1 O God ! tell us where wp are ! 

THE SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

1 am beginning to make out where we are . . . 
The asylum is on the other side of the big 
river; we have cro.sscd the old bridge. He has 
brought us to the north side of the Island. We 
are not far from the river, and perhaps we should 
hear it if we were to listen a moment . . . We 
$baU have to go down to the edge of the water, 
}( he does not come back , . . Night and day 
great ships pass there, and the sailors will see us 

t. 

standing on the banks. It may be that wc arc 
in |he forest that surrounds the lighthouse ; but 
I doh’t know the way out of it ... Is some- 
body wifiing to follow me ? 
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riKSI miND MVN 

Let us keep seated ! — Let wait, let us WJicll/ 

we don’t know the diiection of the big 

and thcie aic boj^s all lound the asylum ; let US 

*■ 

wait, let us wait . . lie will come back; 

IS bound to come back * 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

Docs any one know Which way we came here? 

I Ic explained it to us as we walked. 

IIKST BLIND MAN. 

I paid no attention. 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

Did any one listen to him ? 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

We must listen to him in future. 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

Was any one of us born on the Island? 

Tin: OLDESl BLIND MAN. 

You know quite well that we cqfne’ 
elsewhere. 
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THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN, 
come from the other side of the sea. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

1 thought I should have died ciossing. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I too ; — we came together. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

We are all three of the same parish. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

They say that one can see it from here in 
clear ^weather ; — lowaids the north. — It has no 
. stepplc. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

We landed by chance. 

THE OLDEST BUND WOMAN 
t fiom another direction 

SECOND BUND MAN 

From wbbre do you come ? 
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THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN, 

I no longer dare think of it ... I can h^dly^i 
call it to mind when I speak of it . . I It 
tDo long ago ... It was colder there than: 
here . . . 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

And I, I come from very far . . . 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Where do you come from then ? 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I could not tell you. How should I be able, 
to describe it? — It is too far from here; it' is 
beyond the seas. I come from a big country r,, iV : 
I could only explain it to you by si^s^ 
and we cannot sec ... I have wandered tod 
long . . , But I have seen the sun and 
water and fire, and mountains, and 
and strange flowers . . , There are none like 

^ s ' 

them on this Island ; it is too dismal here 
too cold ... I have never known the 

again, since 1 lost my sight . . . Bu£ I 
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r parents and my' sisters . I was too youn^r 
then to know where I was . I still plac ed 
about on the sea-shore . . . Yet how well 1 
remember having seen ! . . . One day, I looked 
at the snow from the top of a mountain ... I 
was just beginning to distinguish those that arc 
to be unhappy . . . 

FIRST ULIND MAN. 

What do you mean ? 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I can still distinguish them by the sound of 
their voice at times ... I have memories that 
aie clearer when I am not thinking of them . . . 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I have no memories, I . . . 

[A flight of big birds of passage 
passes clamouring above 
the foliage. ^ 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

There is something passing again beneath the 
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btCOND BLIND MAN, 

\\ hy did you come hcie? 

IIIL OLDEST BTIND MAN, 
io wliorti aic you speaking? 

SI COND BLIND MAN* 
lo oui young sister 

rilL \OUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

Ihcy had told me that he could cuie me. » 
I le says that I shal^ see again some day ; then ^ 
I shall be able to leave the Island 

1 IKSr 1>I1ND MAN 

We should all like to leave the Island] 

SI ( UNI) II INI) M VN. 

W L sh ill si ly Ik 1C loi evci * 

ITIIKD iriNI) MAN 

He IS too old, he will never have to 
aiic us^ 

^ rilL VOUNG BLIND WOMAN, 

VTy eyelids are closed, but I feel that tnjr 
are alive . , . 
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FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Mine are open . . 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I sleep with my eyes open. 

. THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Cet US not speak of our eyes ! 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

You have not been here long? 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

One evening, during praycis, I heard on 
* women’s side a voice I did not know; 
and I could tell by your voice that you were 
^young ... I wanted to sec you, having heard 
ypuSr voice ... 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I never noticed it. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

never lets us know anything ! 
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SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

They say that you are beautiful, like 
woman come from afar ? 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I have never seen myself. 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. . 

We have never seen each other. We question/ 
each other, and we answer each other ; we live 

together, we are always together, but we know 

* 

not what we are! ... It is all very well t(S 
touch each other With both hands ; eyes know, 
more than hands . . . 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I see your shadows sometimes when you are ^ 
in the sun . . . 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

We have never seen the house ip whicli;;Si?p; 
live ; it is all very well to touch the walls 
the windows ; we know nothing of where 
live . . . 
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. THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. ' 

Tfecy Say it is an old castle, very gloomy and 
j vejy : wretched, one never sees a light there, save 
■ in th6 tower where the priest’s room is. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

■ Those who cannot see need no light. 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

When I am keeping the flock.s, round aboul 
the asylum, the sheep go home of themselves 
.whien, at evening, they see that light in the 
|otjrer . . . They have never led me astray. 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

For years and years we have lived togctlicr 
we have never beheld each other! One 
, say we were always alone ! . . . One 

raiist see to love . . . 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

;;T sometimes dream that I can see . . . 
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niE OLDEST 15LIND MAN. 

I only see when I am dreaming . 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I only dicam, as a rule, at midnight. 

1 nave second blind man. 

Of what can one dream when one’s hands afe 
motionless ? 

[A squall shakes the foresti 
and the leaves fall in 
dismal showers^ 

IIITH blind man. 

Who was it ttmehed my hands? ^ 

I IRSr BLIND MAN. ^ 

Ihcie is soinclhing falling lound us. 


TIM OLDISI BLIND MAN. 

It comcb fiom above, I don’t know it 

IS . . . 

FIFTH m.INn MAN. . 'V f 
Who was it touched my hands 
asleep ; let me sleep ! 
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TUE OLDEST HI IND MAN. 

' Nobody touched your hand*-', 

HKlif BLIND MAN. 

Who was it took my hands ■* Answer loud, 
t am rather hard of heai int; 

THE OLDEST BLIND M\N. 

We don’t ourselves know. 

FIFTH BLIND MAN. 

t 

Have they come to warn us ? 

FIRST ULIND MAN. 

It is of no use answering ; he can hear 
nothing. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

ft 

It, must be admitted that the deaf are vciy 
UOfortonate ! 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

1 am tir^ of sitting down ! 

SIXTH BUND MAN. 

r jeint tbod of being here ! 
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SECOND BLIND MAN. 

We seem to me so far from one another . . . 
Let us try to draw a little closer together ; — it 
is beginning to be cold . . . 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I dare not stand up! It is better to stay 
where one is. 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

There is no knowing what there may Be 
between us. 


SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

1 think both my hands are bleeding; I 
wanted to stand up. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I can hear that you arc leaning towards mh, 
\The blind mad woman rubs 
her eyes violently^ mgenting, 
and persistently 
towards the matioHUss 
priest."] 
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FIRST I5LINI> MAN. 

I hear another noise 

THE OLDEST BLIND \VOM\N. 

I think it is our pooi sistci nibbing licr eyes 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

* 

She never does anything else; I hear hei 
every night. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

She is mad; she never says anything. 

* 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

She has never spoken since she had her child 
She seems always to be afraid . . . 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

Are you not afraid here then ? 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Whb? 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN, 

All iixe rest of us I 
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THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN.* 

Yes, yes, we arc afraid ! 

TIIL VOUNH BLIND WOMAN. 

We have been afraid a long time ! 

FIKSl BLIND MAN. 

Why do you ask that? 

IHE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

I don’t know why I ask it ! . There is 

something I cannot m«dvc out ... It seems asi 

if I heard a sudden sound of crying in our 

midst! . . " * 

* ^ 

FIILST BLIND MAN. 

It docs not do to be afraid ; I think it is the 
mad woman . . . 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

There is something else besides . . i ^|^n 

sure there is something else besides . . 

not only that which frightens me . , . 
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TIIC OLDFST BLINO WOMAN 

< 

She always ciics when she is about t(^ 
child. 

FIRST BLIND MAN 
" She is the only one tliat ciics so ! 

' llIK OLDLST BLIND WOMAN. 

They say that she can still see at times 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

One never hears the others cry 

Tin: OLDIST IJwINI) MAN. 

Ope must see to weep 

TIIC YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I Smell a scent of flowcis round about us . 

FIRST BLIND MAN» 

[ only smell the smell of the caith I 

«> 

Tin: YOUN(, ItLlNO WOM\N. 

Thbre arc flowers, there arc flowcis near us ! 

SECOND BLIND MAN 
r only smell the smell of the cai th 1 
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THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

I have just smell flowers on the wind 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

1 only smell the smell of the earth ! 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

I think the women are right. 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

Where are they ? — I will go and pick them.,. 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. ^ 

To your right, stand up. 

\The sixth blind man rises 
sloiidy, and, knocking Itim^, 
self against trees and 
Imshcs, gropes his way to* 
wards the daffodils^ fdftsofi 
he treads down and crushes 
as he goes. ’\ 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I can hear that you are snapping greert 
Stop I stop ! 
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FIRST BLIND MAN. 

■r - - 

; Never mind about the flowers, but think about 
getting back ! 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I dare not retrace my steps ! 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

^ You must not come back! — Wait. — {S/ie 
rises.'] — Oh ! how cold the earth is I It is going 
to freeze. — [She moves without hesitation toivards 
the strange pale daffodils, but she is stopped by the 
fallen tree and the rocks, in the neighbourhood of 
the flowers^ — They are here! — I cannot reach 
tJi^m ; they are on your side. 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

1 Jihink I am picking them. 

[Groping about him, he picks 
what flowers are left, and 
offers them to her ; the 
night-birds fly away.] 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. ' 

It seems to me that I once saw these flowers . . . 
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« 

1 have forgotten their name . . * But 
ill they aic, and how limp their stalks are! I 
hardly know them again I think they are 
the flowers of the dead 

[S/u plait\ the eiaffodih in 
hi r hair ] 

TUC OLDrST BLIND MAN. 

I hear the sound of your haii. 

llin \OUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

Those arc the flowers . 

TJir OLDL'ST BLIND MAN. 

We shall not sec you . 

lin YOUNG lUIND woman: 

I shall not sec mysell ^ I am cold. 

[4/ this moment^ the w(nd 
ii^es in the forest 
the sea roars 
and with violence agaihstj 
the neighbouring c^^s^^ 

‘riUST BLIND MAN. 

It is thundciingl 
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SECOND BLIND MAN. 

1 tl^ink it is a storm using. 

THL OLDiSl BLIND WOM VN. 

I think it is the sea. 

THIRD BLIND M VN 

The sea? — Is it the sea? — But it it> at two 
steps fiom us ! — It IS beside us f I hcai it all 
round me ! — It must be something else ! 

Till \OUNC, BUND WOAIAN. 

* I bear the sound of waves at my feet. 

tlKSl BLIND MAN. 

I think it is the wind in the dead leaves. 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

^ think the women aic light. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 
be coming heie * 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

^ VVheiTG does the wind .come from ? 
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SECOND BLIND MAN. 

1 1 comes from the sea. 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

It always comes from the sea; the sea hems 
us in on all sides. It cannot come from else- 
where ... 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Let us not think of the sea any more 1 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

But we must think of it, as it is going to reach 
us ! 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

You don’t know that it is the sea. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I hear its waves as if I were going to dip both 
hands in ! We cannot stay here ! TjSey may 
be all around us ! 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

Where do you want to go? 
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SECOND blind man. 

No matter wlicrc 1 No matter where ! I will, 
not hear the sound of that water any more ! 
Let us go ! Let us go ! 

THIRD BUND MAN. 

It seems to me that I hear something else 
besides. — Listen I 

sound of foot.stefSs 
s7u//^ and dislanf, is 
heard auioug the dead 
/eazfes,] 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

There is something coining towards us ! 
SECOND BUND MAN. 

He is coming I He is coming ! He is com- 
iiSfg back ! 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

He is taking little steps, like a little child . . . 

' SECOND BLIND MAN. 

•Let US reproach him nothing to-day I 
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■lllK OLDliST fcLINTJ WOMAN. 

I think it is not the step of a man ! • 

LI big do^ enters the 
forest and passes bS' 
fore them. — Silence^ 

1-tksT uLino man. 

f 

Who is theic^— WIm aic you? — Have pity 
on us, we hcivc been waiting «4o long! . . . \TIu 
do^ ittops^ and rctiirmng^ lays his front pazvs on 
the blind mans h'/icus.] Ah I ah I what have 
you put on iny knees? What is it? . . Is it 
an animal? I think it is a dog> . . . Oh I oh*f 
it is the dog! it is the dog fioin the asylum! 
Come here! come heie ! lie has come to 
deliver us ! Come hcic ! come here! 

THE OTHERS. 

Come here ! come here ! 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

He has come to deliver us ! He has 
our traces! He is licking my hands* as 

had found me after hundreds of years ! 
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for joy I He will die ol joy ! Li&lcn ! 

^ llSt?h f 

TIIK OrilEUS. 

Come here! come licic! 

THE OLPESl lil.INn MAN. 

He has perhaps run on ni fioiit of some- 
body? . 

FIRST BLIND MAN 

No, no, he is alone. — I hear nothing coming;. 
We need no other guide ; there is none better. 
He will lead us whcicvci we want to go; he will 
t-pbey us . . 

^ * THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

• ( dare not follow him. 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

Nor I. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. , 

■ Why not? He secs bcttei than we d«. 

■S’ 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

« Ijot US not listen to the women I 
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THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I think that something has changed in the 
sky ; I breathe freely ; the air is pure now . ^ .. 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN.* 

It is the sea-breeze that is blowing round us. 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

It seems to me that it is going to get light ;• 

I think the sun is rising ... 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

I think it is going to be^cold . . . 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

We shall find the way. He is dragging 
along. He is drunk with joy ! — I can no longer . 
hold him back! . . . Follow me! follow met 
We are goiqg home ! . . . 

\He rises y dragged aleng^^by the ^ 
dog, who leads him imvatds / 
the motionless fries ‘ 
there stofsl\ * ' , , 

« i''' 
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THE OTHERS. 

Where a»e you ? Where are you ? — Where . 
are^you going ? Take care ! 


FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Wait! wait! Don’t follow me yet; I will 
comeback ... He is standing still. — What is 
it? — Ah I ah! I have touched something very 
cohdl 


SECOND BLIND MAN. 

What are you saying? I can hardly hear 
your*voice any more. 




FIRST BLIND MAN. 


I have touched ... I think I am touching a 

VaccL 

- THIRD BLIND MAN. 

What are you saying? — One can hardly 
uHdeijstand you any more. What is the matter 
AWith yoii ? — Where are you ? — Are you already 

‘if > \ V ' 

far avVay from us? 
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lIRSr BUND MAN. 

Oh ! oh ! oh * I don’t yet know what *it 
is -fhcie is a dead man in our midst ! 

nil oilliRS 

A dead man in oui midst ^ — Where arc you ? 
where aic you ^ 

riKSl BUND MVN 

Ihclc IS a dead m-^n among us, I tell you! 
Oh 1 oh*^ 1 have touched a dead face ^ — You 
aie sitting next to a dead body! One of 113 
must have died suddenly! But speak* theUi 
that I may know which aie alive I Where 
youV — Answei ! answer all togethci I 

[T/iCf ansiver in succession 
save the mad ivoman ari^ 
the deaf man ; the f^ree 
old women have hhsid 
praying^ 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I can no longer distinguish your 
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are alf speaking alike! They aic all 
til'emblincr! » 

THIRD BLIND MAN 

There are two \^ho did not answci 
Where are they ? 

\^lle touches with his stiik 
the fifth blind man J 

FIFTH BLIND MAN. 

Oh 1 oh ! I was asleep ; let me sleep I 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

It is not he. — Is it the mad woman? 

TIin-OLDlST BLIND WOMAN. 

She is bitting next me , I can hear her 

f 

due ... 

* 

• PIRST KLIND MAN. 

, i'thiiik ... . I think it is the piicst'— lie is 
stdAdJng! Come! come! come! 

SneOND BUND MAN. 

He is Standing ? 
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THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Then he is not dead ! 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

Where is he? 

StXTH BLIND MAN. 

Come and see ! . . . 

{They all rise^ save the 
mad woman * and 
the fifth blind man^ 
and grope their way 
towards the deadl\ 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Is he here? — Is it he? 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Yes ! yes ! I recognise him ! 

FIRST BLIND MAN. - 

O God ! O God ! what is to become of us 1 . 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN... 

Father! father! — Is it you? Father, 
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l^s happened? — What is the matter with you? 
-^Ansvver us ! — We are all gathered round 
you ; . Oh \ oh ! oh ! 

‘ THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

Bring some water; he is perhaps still 
alive . . . 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Let. US try . . He will perhaps be able to 
lead us back to the asylum . . . 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

It is Useless; I cannot hear his heart. — He is 
cold . . . 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

^ He died without a word 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

/ He ought to have warned us. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

, ,0h ! how old he was! ... It is the first time 

I ^yer touched his face ... 
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IHIRD BLIND MAN {^feeling the corpse). 

He is taller than wc aie * 

SICOND BLIND MAN. 

His eyes are wide open , he died with clasped 
hands 

I IKST BLIND MAN. 

He died, so, foi no icasoii 

SreOND BUND MAN 

He is not standing, he is sittirig on a 
stone 

Tlir OLDI ST BLIND WOMAN.. 

O God* O God’ I did not know all . . 
all ! He had been ill so long , . . Hc 
must have suffeicd to-day* Oh! oh! oh-l 
— He nevei complained * lie only cPna** 
plained in piessing our hand'> . . . One doelt 
not always undci stand . . One never urtjjer* 

stands * . , Let ns pray around him. 

down 

[ The women kneel^ 

7ng] 
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IIRST BLIND MAN. 

I dare not kneel down . . 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

One docs not know what oik' is kneeling on 
Ijcre,. . . 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Was he ill ? . . . He never told us . . . 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I heard him whisper somethin^ as ho went 
I thinly he was speaking to our young sistci ; 
what did he say ? 

FJUST BLIND MAN. 

^She will not answer. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

You will not answer us any more?— But 
wherte' are you then ? — Speak ! 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

’^You made hin\ suffer loo much; you have 

killed him . . . You would go no further; 3'ou 
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wanted to sit down on the stones by the road- 

♦ 

side to Celt ; you grumbled all day ... I' heard 
him sigh ... He lost courage . . . 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Was he ill ? did you know it? 

TIIF OLDLST BLIND MA>i. 

We knew nothing . . . We had never segn 
him . . . When have we ever known of any- 
thing that ‘passed hcfu'c our poor dead eyes? . . . 
He never complained . . Now it is loodate . . . 

I have seen three die . . . but never so . . . Now 
it is our turn . 

FIRST BUND MAN.* 

It is not I that made him suffer. — I never 
said anything . . . 

SLCOND BLIND MAN. 

Nor 1 ; we followed him’ without a wor(i . . . 
TDIRD BLIND MAN, 

He died going to fetch water for the mid 
woman ... 
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FIRST BUND MAN. 

What are we to ylo now? Where shall 
go ? 

' . THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Where is the dog ? 

FIRST BUND MAN. 

Hare ; he will not leave the dead. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Drag him awayl Drive him off! drive him 
off! . 


FIRST BLIND MAN. 
He will not leave the dead! 


SK('OND BLINM) MAN. 

We cannot wait beside a dead man ! . . . We 
cannot die thus in the dark ! 

THIRD BLIND MANv 

Let US keep together ; let us not move away 

♦ 

from one another ; let us hold hands ; let us 
all sit down qn this stone . . . Where are the 
others ? Come here ! come 1 come I * 
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TTIE OLD] ST BLIND MAN. 

Where aic you? 

• TJIIRD BUND man. 

IIcic; I am here Are- we all together?— 
Come nearer to me Where are your hands? 
— It IS very cold. 

THE YOUNG- BLIND WOMAN. 

Oh * how cold *your hands arc ! 

THIRD BLINIX M \N. 

What arc you doing? 

THE \OUNrr BLIND WOMAN. 

I was putting my hands to my eyes. I 
^ ^ .1 
thought I was going* to see all at once . . . 

IIRST BLIND MAN. 

Who is that crying? 

THE OLDEST BUND WOxMAN. 

It is the mad woman sobbing. 

IIRST BLIND MAN. 

I 

. Yet she docs not know the tiuth? 
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THE OLDEST 15LIND MAN. 

I4:hink we shajl die here . ^ . 

^ , THE OLDEST 13LIND WOMAN. 

Some one will conic peiliapb . . . 

' JHE OLDEST J5LIND MAN. 

Who clbc would be likely to come ? . . . 

THIS OLDEST BLINJ^ WOMAN, 

I don’t know. 

TIRST BLIND MAN. 

, 1 think the nuns will come out of the 
asylum . . 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

They never .go out of an evening. 

"the young BLIND WOMAN. 

They never go out at all. 

i 

• * ^ §ECOND BLIND MAN. 

I think that.,the nreil from the big lighthouse 

Will "see us . . . 

* 
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TIIK OLDEbT ELINI) MAN. 

They never come down from, their tower. 

THIRD RLIND MAN. 

They might sec us . . . 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

» 

They are always looking towards the sea. 
THIRD BLIND MAN. 

It is cold ! 

THE OLDEST *r»LIND MAN. 

Listen to the dead leaves ; I* think ij: w 
ficezing. 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

Oh ! huw haid the earth is! 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I hear. to my left a noise that I cannot make 
out . . . 

ITIE Ol.DEST JILIND MAN. ' 

• t 

It is the sea moaning against the rocks. 
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THIRD IILIM) MAN. 

.1 thought it was the women. 

THE OLDEST liLIND WOMAN, 
rehear the ice breaking under the waves . . . 

FIRST ULIND ^rAN. 

Who is it that is shivering so? he is making 
us all shake on the stone ! 

SK(’ONl) JiLIXD MAN. 

I can no longer open my hands. 

THE OLDEST. JJLIM) MAN. 

. 1 hear another noise that 1 cannot make 
out . . / 

FIR.ST LLIND MAN, 

Which of US is it that is shivering so? He 
is shaking the stone ! 

-THE OLDEST BUND 
I think it is a woman. 

THE OLDE.ST lU.lND WOMAN. 

I think the mad woman is shivering most. 
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THIRD BUND MAN. 

I cannot hear her child. 

.THK OLDKST BLIND WOMAN. 

I think he is still sucking. 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

He is the only one that eftn ‘ see . where WO 
, are ! 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I Hear the north wind. 

. • SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I think there arc no more stars; it is 
snow. 

» 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Then we are lost ! 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

If one of us falls asleep he must be waked, 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

I am sleepy though. 

[A squall makes^hisMSMl 
leaves 
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THE YOUNG ’BLIND WOMAN. - 
J)o you hear the dead leaves? I think some 
Dne is joining towards us I 

Sl'XONl) jiLlND MAN. 

Il>is the wind; listen ! 

TIIIRIJ BLIND MAN. 

No one will come now ! 

, Tin: OLDLsr blind man. 

* The great cold is coming . . . 

, ♦ , THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I Ijcar some one walking in the distance ! 

♦ 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

T only hear the dead leaves ! 

JllE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I hear some one walking vcly far from us ^ 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I only hear the north wind. 
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lilt \OUNG BEIND WOMAN. 

I tell you that some one is coming towards us ^ 

Till OIDLST in TM> WOMAN 
I hcai a sound of vciy slow footsteps 

till OLDISI bllNII MAN. 

I think the women aie iij^ht 

[// bigtn^ to snow in grtat 

Jlakts ] 

1 IKSl I I INI) MAN 

Oh ’ kfk ’ what lb that falling so cold on my 
hands ? 

bI\rU IIIND MAN 
It IS snov^ing * 

l-IKST BLIND MAN 
Let US diaw up close to one another! 

nil \OUNG LLIM) WOMAN. 

But listen to the sound of the footsteps I 

nil OLDISI X»] IND WOMAN 
Foi- God’s sake ^ be still an instant ’ 
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THE YOUNG 15L1ND WOMAN. 

*Thcy are drawing iicarci ! they aie drawing 
nearer ! listen then ! 

yilcre the mad 'ioomatis 
child begins to ivail 
suddenly in the daiL\ 

THE OLIiKSr BLIND MAN. * 

The child is crying ! 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

It sees ! it .sees ! It must see something as it is 
crying ! [She sehes the child in her arms and 
ntoves forzuard in the direction ivhcnce the sound 
of footsteps seems to come; ihe other ivomen follow 
her ^anxiously and surround her?^ I am going 
to meet it ! 

• * THE OLDEST BLIND MAN, 

Tafec care ! 

« 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

r 

*Oh ! ffow he is crying ! — What is it? — Don’t 
cry. — Don’t be afratd; there is nothing to be 
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afraid of ; we arc here all about you. — What dot 
you see ? — Fear nothing ! —Don’t cry sol — What 
is it that you sec? — Tell us, what is it that you 
son ? 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

The sound of footsteps is drawing nearer; 
listen ! listen ! 

THE OLDEST BLTNl^ MAN. 

I hear the rustling of a dicss among the dead 
leaves. ‘ 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

Is it a woman ? 

* 

TIIK OLDHST BLIND MAN. 

Is it the sound of footstc^js ? 

IHRST BLIND MAN. 

It is pel haps the sea on the dead leaves^ 
IIIeVoUNG blind WOMAN. ^ 

I 

No, no! they are footsteps! they arc foot- 

steps ! they arc footsteps I 
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. THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

* ♦ 

^ We shall soon know ; listen to the dead 
leaves, 

THE YOUNG KLIM) WOM VN. 

I hear them, I hear them, almost beside us ! 
listen ! listen ! — What is it that you sec ? What 
is it that you see ? 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOM \N. 

Which way is he looking ? 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

He ahvays follows the sound of the footsteps » 
— Look 1 Look! When I tuin him away he 
turns back to look , .Tie secs ! he secs I he 
scesl — He must sec something strange ^ . 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN \comnig forward\ 
Lift him above us, that he may see. 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

Step aside ! step aside ! [^She lifts the child 
above the "grouf of the 5ighllessi\ 1 he footsteps 

have* stoppqd right among us ! . . 
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THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

They are here ! They are here in- our midst 1 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

Who are you ? 

[Si/en^e.\ 

THE OLDFvST BLIND WOMAN. 

Have pity on us ! 

[StVemr. The child iries^ 
more dci/>eraielj>.'\ ^ * 


[The End.] 
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Daumbach. Tianslibodb) IhloiiB Dulo. 

"69 ESSAYS AND l‘APEKS RV DOUGLAS JERROLD. EDITED 
^ by WiiUot .loiiolil 

7b .VINDICATION OF THE RI(}HTS OF WOMAN. BY 
Mary Wollstnuciaft. lutiodmtionby Mrs K Ilobnisrutinull. 

71 “THE ATHENIAN OUAC'LE.” A Sb LECTION. EDITED 

by John Umlnliill, ^Mlh Titfitoiy Notoby \Naltei Dosant 

72 ESSAYS OF SAINT- BLUVE. TRANSLATED AND 

Edited, with au Iniinduclioit, b> Kli/ibeth Leo. 

7J SELECTIONS 1 ROM ITATO FROM THE TRANS- 
latlon of Sj dmliaiu and 'J ,15 lor. Ilditcil by T W. Rollestoii. 

74 HEINE’S ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES, ETC. TRANS 

Intcd by Kli/ilieth A. Sluip. With an liilroduclioii fiom the biomli of 
Theopliile DantiuT. 

75 SCHILLER’S MAID t)F ORLEANS. TRANSLATED, 
^ with an Intiudiution, by M ijoi (teiiei.il Pitink MaVneli. 

‘ 76 SELECTIONS bPOM SYDNEY SMITH, EDITED, WITH 
*au lnUo*dui'ti()n, by KiDastU!i)s. 

77 THE NEW SPIRIT. BY llAVEi.OCK ELLIS. 

78 THE BOOK OF MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES. FROM 

the "Morto d’Aitlmi ’ Kditnl by 1 m nest lihjs. ITIih, together with 
No. 1 , foinij the <‘umplete "Moitc d Aitliiii. 'J 

« • 

79 ESSAYS. AND •APHORISMS.’ RY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

With an Introdnctlon b, E. A llcl|i\ . 

80 ESSAYS OF MONTAKJNE. SELECTED, WITH A 

ftefatory Note, by Poiciial Cliubb. 

81 THE LUCK OF HARRY* LYNDON. EY W. M. 

TUackeiay. Edited by F. T Miui.iK. 


Itondon : Waltee Scon, Limitld, Paternoster Sqiurii?' 



THE SOpTl’ LIBBARY-contimicd. 

82 SCHILLKR’S WII.MAM TELL. TRANSLATED, WITH 

an [utroiluuUon, by l*,itiick Mjixuoll. 

$3 CARLYLE’S ESSAYS ON GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Willi an Introduction by Krnest Rhys. ^ ^ 

84 PLAYS AND DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES Li) MR 

Kdilod, with an Intioduction, b> Rudolf Diirks. 

85 THE PROSE OF WORDSWORTH. SELECTED AND 

Kditod, with an liitiodiiclioii, by I'loffssoi William Knight. 

86 ESSAYS, DIALOCiUE.S, AND THOLKHITS OF COUNT* 

(ii.'Komo Dnpniili. 'riatislaffd, A\iili an liitioductioii .and Notes, by 
Najoi'-Uoiic'iai Patiick Maxwell. 

8; THE INSPECTOR GENERAL A RUSSIAN COMEDY. 
J»y Nikolai V. (!ngo1, Ti.iii>>]:Lted fioin the origin.il, with an InU'odiicUot} 
and Notes, by Aitliui A. S^kiss. 

SS ESSAYS AND APOTHEGMS OF FRANCIS, LORD RACON; 

Edited, with an Inlioduction, by Joliii Rucb.iii. 

£9 PROSE OF MILTON; SELP.CTED AND EDITED, WITH 
un Introduction, by llicb.ud (hunett, Lb.l). 

9P THE REPUPLIC OF PLATO. TRANSLATED EY 

'JTiomiii 'taylor, with an Xntiotluction by ThoodO’.e Wiatislaw. 

91 PASSAGES FROM FROISSART, WITH AN INTRO- 

ducLiun by Krank T. Alai/, ils. 

92 THE PROSE AND TAULE TALK OF COLERIDGii. 

Edited by W. II. Riu ks. 

93 HEINE IN ART AND LETTERS TRANSLATED, BY 

Eh/abetli «\. Sliuii. 

94 SELECTED ESSAYS OF DE OUINCEY. WITH AIJ 

IiitiWuctlon by Sir (Jeuigo Douglas, Bart. 

95 VASARI’S r.l\’ES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS. SELECTED 

and 1*1 efaced by Havelock Ellis. ^ ^ 

96 LAOCOON, AND OTHER PROSE * WRITINGS OF 

LEiSSiNU. Anew Tran.s’ation by W, B, UonufeliU. * 

97 PELLEAS AND MELISANDA, AND THE SIGHTLESS, 

T‘wo Plays by Maurice Maeteilinck. Tran.>lated from the French by 
liiurence Alma Tadeiiia. « < 

93 THE COMPLETE ANGLliR Ob WALTON AND COTTON^ 

Edited, with an liitrodiirtioii, by Ch irles Hill Dick. * 

"London: Waltlii rtuuiT, LmiiLU, Palcrnoatcr Sniiaro. 
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Crown $vo, tialf Antique, Paper Boards, 3s, 6d. 

TUE theatrical “WORLD ’’.for 

*1893* William Archer. With" an Epistle Dedicatoiy 
to Mr. Robert W. Lowe. 

“ yhat the literary drama dealing with social problems made great 
advance^^during 1893 is universally admitted, but if proof were wanlc^ 
notning could be more conclusive than Mr. Archer's scries thoughi ^ 
fun and pointed articles.”— Z>ii//y Chfo/uYe. 

a record of the' year's doings in the theatres Mr. Archer’s, 
▼olume stands unrivalled.”— Niaus. 

^ We hRve ourselves read it, so to sjyeak, in a breath, and though 
,fiot always fn accord with the writer, cannot loo strongly admire the 
%tevefQcss and' subtlety of the whole. Mr. Archer’s reasons for 
republication, and hL method of dealing with his existing work, are 
exposed in a dedicatory address to his friend and associate, Mr. Kol^ert 
W. Lowe, in which is also given an a\owal (f his dramatic faith. 

. . • There is in this volume a mass of sound criticism, delivered in a 
highly cultivated and cflcclivc style. There is, parliaps, more dis- 
putatiousness than is absolutely desirable, but it i» generally good- 
natu'ed, dnd is invaiiably defensive rather than aggressive. The 
volume is, in fact, worthy of Mr. Archer, uill be valued by an 
intelligent public, and is of the highest importance to all who take an 
enli^tened interest in the stage ” — Aiktuatim, 


Uniform with the alx)\c, Pi ice 3s. Cd. 

THE -THEATRICAL “WORLD” FOR 

1 894- WiLl MM AKClitu. With an Introduction by GEO. 
‘ Bernard Shaw ; an Epilogue giving a review of the year; its 
dramatic movements and tendencies ; and a S> nopsis of Casts of 
Plays produced during 1894^ 


Bath the above Volumes contain complete Indices of the 
Piays; Aulhon^ Acto/s, Actresses, Managets, Critics, etc., 
r^errtd to. 



IBSEN’S PEOSE DEAMA^. 

Edited by William* Archer. 

. COMPLETE IN if HE VOLUMES. ' 
CROWN 8 V 0 , CLOTH, PRICE 3/a PER VOLUME. 


** IVe sem at Iasi to be shown men and tvomen as they are,; ant itt ’fin* it 
*ts mote than we can etuiute . . . All Usings chat oi lets speak and act as if 
they wete hypnottseiL andutuiek their ctea*ot's tmpettous demand to reitedf 
themselves, Ihete neter was such a minor held up to nati&e hefose: it is 
too terrible, ... Yet we must set tun to Ibsen ^ with kis temotseless surgery*, 
hts remoiselesi eleitnc hatht^ until we^ too, have ^o,vn sttong and leatnei to 
face the naled^if necessaty^ the flayed and bleeding— fealtty,**^SPEATiiRU 
(London). 

VoL I “A DOLUS HOUSE,’ “'HIE LEAGUE OF 
‘YOUin”*and “'IHE PILLARS OI SOCIETY." With 
Poitiait cf the Author, and Biogiaphical Introduction by 
William Arciil.v. 

VoL II. “GHOSTS/’ “AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” 
and “ niE WILD DUCK". With an Intioductoiy Note. 

VoL. III. ’“LADYINGEROFOSTRAT," “THE VIKINGS 
AT HELOELANHV “HIE PRKIENDERS" With an 
Introductory Note nnd Portiait of Ibbcn 

VoL IV. “EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” With an 

liTtroductoiy Note by William Arciii r. 

VoL. V. * ROSMERSHOLM,^’ “THE LADY FROM THE 
SEA," “HEDUA GA15L1U<" Tianslalcd by WlUIAM 
Archer. With an Intioductory Note. 

Th^sequcnce of the ploys tn each volume is chronological ; the aonnplete 
set of volumes comprising the dramas thus presents them in chrooologicat 
order. 

**The art of prose tianslation does not perhaps enjoy a vei^ high literary 
status in LngUind, but we ha\e no hesitation in numbering the present 
\Lrsion of Ibstn, so far as it has gone (Vois. I. nnd 11.), auiong the very 
best achievements, jn that kind, of our generation.”— ^ ^ 

*^We have seldom, if ever, met with a translation so absolttfelyn 
idiomatic."— (//ar^erc; Hetald, # 
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A jJTHORISED VERSION. 


Crown Svo, Cloth^ Price 6s. 

PEfR GYNT: A Dramatic Poem. 

By HENRIK IBSEN. 

« 

• TR\^SL\TED BY 

WILLIAM AND CHARLES ARCHER. 


This 7 ranslii/tQHy though unrhymcdy prescnfcs thmighmt' the 
* various rhythms of the, OriginaL 


‘*To English readers this will not merely be a new work of the 
Norwegian poet^ dramatist, and satiiist, but it will also be a new 
lUen. . . . lld'e is the imaginative Ibsen, indeed, the ll>$en of such 
a liois^ecous, irresistible fertility of fancy that one breathes with 
dHAculiy as one folio ATS him on his headlong course. • . • * Peer GynP 
is a fantastical satirical draiin of enormous inlercbt, and the^ present 
translation of it is a nnsterpiece of fluent, powerful, graceful, and 
literal rendering.”— 7//<? Daily ChronUh, 


Oown Svo, Cloth, 5 ^. 

THE STRIKE AT ARLINGFORD. 

(Play in Three Acts.) 

By GEORGE MOORE. 

• . * 

** It has the large simplicity of really great drama, and Mr. Moore, 
In conceiving it, has shown the Irueat instinct for the art he is for the 
Crrt time essaying. ”—W. A. in The WorlL 
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Crmn Clothe P/tce 25. 6d» 

THE QUINTESSENCE 
OF IBSENISM.' 

By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 

COmEMS. ^ 

I. THE TWO PIONEERS. 

II. IDEALS AND, IDEALISIS. 

Ill THE WOMANLY WOMAN. 

IV. THE PLAYS. 

(An Anilysis and Description of Btattd, Pur C^f 
and of each of Ibsen’s Prose Dramas ) ' 

V. THE MORAL OF THE PLAYS. 

APPENDIX 

(Dealing with the difficulties which attend the im- 
personation of Ibsen’s characters on the stage in 
Dngland ) 

“Intcntton.illy prosocative . . . Mr. Shad's QuiHteste»(t 
of Ibunim is vigorous, audacious, and unflaggingty< 
b.i'liant. Most people think what they imagine they 
ought to think Mr. Shaw is of the few who think thgir* 
own thought. His determination, to go over evdiYthhijg 
again, and to state all hts opinions in unhackneyed tenns» 
even if they tally exactly with current expressioiiSi haf 
resulted in one of the most oiiginal and most 
essays we have ’read for a long time. As an*expri(SSi<on d( 
individual opnuon, it would he difficult to beat it in pdttel 
and jduency ." — Ihe Sptaker, • 



DiRAMATIC ESSAYS 

(3 VOLS.). 

Edited by Wii! jam Archer and Robert W. Lowp. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 3s. 6d. each. 

. VOL. I. 

dramatic essays by LEIGH 

HUNT. SeTected and FAlited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
William Archer and Roberf W. Lowe. With an Engraved 
Portrait of Leigh Hunt as Frontispiece. 

This Volume contains the Criticisms collected l)y LEIGH HUNT 
bimself in 1807 (long out of print), and the admirable articles which he 
contributed moic than twenty years later to “The Tatler,” and never 
republis>hed. 

** All students of drama and lovers of * the play * will welcome the 
admirably produced volume ^i^DiamaUc by^Letgh Hunt^ 

selected edited by* Mr. Archer and Mr. Lone, with notes, and* 
an extremely inleresiing introduction written by Mr. Archer.”— 7 //^ 
World. 


VOL. II. 

SELECTIONS ^rom the CRITICISMS 

OF WILLIAM HAZLITT. Annotated, with an Introduction 
by William Archer, and an £ngra\ed Portrait of llazlitt as 
Frontispiece. , 

A book which every one interested in the history of the London 
(uriise highly,* and will not only read with pleasure, but will 
dfisirsi t<rvb<tve always by them for purf^ses of lefcrence.” — Scotsman. 


VOL. lit. IN PREPARATION. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE DRAMATIC 

CRITICISMS OF JOHN FORSTER (hiihcrlo uncollecteJ), 
CBORGB HENRY LEWES, and WILLIAM ROBSON. 



IN THE SCOTT LIBRARY, 

Crown 8vo, Cloth Elegant, Price is. 6d. pgr vol. 

THE PLAYS OF RICHARD BJIINSLEY 

SIIKRIDAN. Kdited, with Intiodiiclion, by UuDOiF DlRCKS. 

PLAYS AND DRAMATIC ESSAYS. By 

Chari es Lamb. With nn Introduction by Runoi F Dircks. ^ 

SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. Trans- 

Inlcd, with an Intioduriion and Notes, by MAjOR>GFNF.RAlt 
Pa I RICK Maxwell. 

SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS. 

Translated, with an Introductr«>n, Appendix, and Notes^ by Major 
G I* Nt RAL Pat rick M ax\\ ell. 

‘COMEDIES BY ALFRED DE MUSSET. 

Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, by S. L. Gwynn. 

THE ‘ INSPECTOR - GENERAL (or 

“ Reviror A Russian Conipdy. By Njkoiai V. GoooL. 
Translated from the original, with Introduction and Notes, «by 
Akritnu A. hYKES * 


/N THE canterbury POETS. 

Setuare Svo, Clo^h, cut and uncut edges, Price is. per vol, * 

DRAMAS AND LYRICS OF BEN 

JOSSON. (Seiccletl.) With an lOssay, Biographical and 
Critical, by John Adding ion Symonds 

PLAYS OF BEAUMONTand FLETCHER.’ 

(Selected.) With an Introduction by J. I hLR’icilBR. 

POEMS AND p’LAYS OF OLIVER 

(iOLDSMlTII. With Introductory Sketch, Biografhical and 
Clllical, by WlLlIAM llREBUCK 

GOETHE’S “FAUST" (BAYARD TAY- 

LOR’S TRANSLATION), with some of the Minot Poems 
Edited, with an Introductory Notice, by Elizabeth Craigmyle. 

The last two Vols. may be had in Art and White Cloth, with 
Photogravure Frontispieces, price 2s. per vol. 
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Library of Humour 

Ciqjlh Fiti^ant^ Ia\e Ciomn Prut 3v. (ni, "ptr Voh 


‘ The hooks a*e dthi^hiful /n fr»efy on// n*e vo(a^/e fo> the hftth 

StoHdafd of taste an I the lAd/Unt jm/^imtit that chaiacim^e 1hti> 

t/hitng^ « ft a^ for t/u hdltnincy of thu /itetix ure that t/ ey contain 

•^losigNiU S ^)Ga 7I IIL 

VOLUMES ATRFADY JSSUFD. 

THE HUMOUR OF FRANCE. Tianslated, with an 

Introducl^on anti Notc^, )iy iMi/Arrnc I-i E* With 
nuintrous Illustiations by Path Iri n/i ny. 

Tllfi HUMOUR OF GKRMANY. Translated, wilh 
, an Intmdiiction and Notes, by Hans Mui u r-Casi nov 
W ith niiiiKrous IlUistiation'^ ]»y C. E llKOCK. 

TJIE HUMOUR OF ITAf Y. Tianslated, with an 
IntrocliictioD and Notts, by A Wl IvNI U ith 50 Jlliis- 
tralions and a 1 rontispicrc by Ariitro Pai dl 

THE HUMOUR OF AMERICA. Selected with a 
copious Ibogi iphital Index of Atiierican lluniorists, by 
jAMIb I3\rk. 

THE HUMOUR OF HOLL\ND. Tianslated, with 
an Inlrodiulion and Notes, by A Wi RNi R. With 
numerous Illustrations by J>UJ)I i Y IT\R1)Y. 

THE HUMOUR OF IRELAND. Selected by D. J. 
O'DoNtK^iiui . With numeiou^ Illus rations by Onvj r 
Paqui. 

THE HUMOUR OF SPAIN. Tianslated, with an 
Introduction ai d Notes, by SiJsi Til- M. Tamor. Wuh 
niuncrous Illustrations by 11. K. Mii 1 ak. 

THE HUMOUR QF RUSSIA. Tianslated, with 
NoUs, by E L Roni F,and'an Introduction by Silfniak, 
With 50 Illustia'ioiib by I»auI 1 RfN/l NY 

TftE HUMOUR OF JAPAN. Iransl.Ued, with an 
IniiodiHtion by A M. With Illustiations by (jFOKC 1 , 
liU.Ol (from diauin^s made in fapsn). [/« piepaiation 
• __ 

lONDON Walilr Scon, Lio , Patcinoster Sqtiftre. 



Great Writers 

A NEW SERIES OF.CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 

• • 

Cditbd by eric ROBERTSON and FRANK T. MAR2IALS. 

A Complete Bibliography to eich Volume, by J. P. Anderson^ British 
Mu^um, London. 

Chth^ Uncut Fd^est CtU Price ir 6/ 

VOLUMFS ALREADY ISSUED 
LIFE OF LONGFELLOW. By Profes<;or Eric S. Robertson. 

LlfrE OF COLbKlDGE. By Hah Caine. 

Lira Oh DICKENS. By Frank T. Marzial^: 

LIFE OF DAN TE GABRIEL ROSSETTL By J Knight. 

LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON By Colonel F. Grant. 

LIFE OF DARWIN. By (, T Bkitanv. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTIE BRONTE. By A Birrfu. 

LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. By R. Gaknvit, 1 L D. 

LIFE OF ADAM SMITH By R. B. Haidanl, M P. 

LIFE OF KEATS. By W. M. RobsitiTi. 

LlhK OF SIIELI EY. B> Wiiiiam Shari. 

LIFE OF SMOLLEl T. By David Hannav. 

LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. By Austin Dobson. 

LI FE O F SCO TT. By Professor Yonge. 

LIFE OF BURNS. By ProfesMjr B lackif. 

LIFE OF VICIOR HUGO. By Frank T. Marziais. 

LITE OF EMERSON. By Richard Garneft, LL.D. 

LIFE OF GOBI HE. By James Simb. 

LIFE OF CONGREVE By Edmund Gossr. 

LIFE OF BUN VAN, By C;anon Venables 
LIF E OF CRABBE. By T. £. Kfubel. 

LIFE OF HEINE By William Sharp. 

LIFE OF MILL By W. L Courtnuy 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. By Hfnhy W. Nevinson. 

LIFE OF CAP! AIN MARRY AT. By David Hannav 
LIFF. OF LESSING. ByT. W. Roiibston 
LIFE OF MILTON. By R. GARNErr, LL D. 

LIFE OF BALZAC. By Frederick Wedmorp. 

LIFE^OF GEORGF ELIOT. By Oscar Browmnc. 

LIFEAF JANE AUSIENT By Goidwin Smith. 

UFE OF BROWNING. By Wiiliam Sharp. 

LIFE OF BYRON By lion Roden Noel. 

LI FE OF HAWI HORNE By Moncurb D. Conway. 

I IFE OF SCHOPENHAUER. By Profe sor Wallace. 

LIFE OF SHERIDAN. By Lloyd Sandera 

LIFE OF THACKERAV. By Hbrman Merivait and Frank T. 

Marziais. « 

LIFE OF CERVANTES. By H. E. Watts 
LltE OF VOLTAIRF. By Francis Espinasse. 

I ll« E OF LEIGH HUN T. By Cosmo Monkhousb. 

LIFE OF WHITTIER By W. J Linton. 

LIFE OF RENAN. By Francis Espinassb. 
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